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578 HERE IS MY HEART.—FIRST METRIC LESSON. 
From the German of Ehrenfried Liedich. 


HERE IS MY HEART. 


Here is my heart—my God, I give it thee ; 
[ heard thee call and say, 
** Not to the world, my child, but unte me ’’— 
I heard, and will obey. 
Here is love’s offeriug to my King, 
Which in glad sacrifice I bring— 
Here is my heart ! 


Here is my heart-—surely the gift, though poor, 
My God will not despise ; 
Vainly and long I sought to make it pure, 
To meet thy searching eyes ; 
Corrupted once in Adam’s fall, 
The stains of sin pollute it all— 
My guilty heart ! 


Here is my heart—my heart so sad before, 
Now by Thy grace made meet ; 
Yet bruised and wearied, it can only pour 
iis anguish at Thy feet ; 
It groans beneath the weight of sin, 
It sig's Salvation’s joy to win— 
My mourning heart. 


Here is my heart—in Christ its longings end, 
Near to the cross it draws ; 
It says, ‘* Thou art my portion, O my Friend ! 
*Thy blood my ransom was. ”’ 
And in the Saviour it has found 
What blessedness and peace abound— 
My trusting heart, 


Here is my heart—ah ! Holy Spirit, come, 
Its nature to renew, 
And consecrate it wholly as thy home, 
A temple fair and true. 
Teach it to love and serve Thee more, 
To fear Thee, trust Thee, and adore— 
My cleansed heart ! 


Here is my heart—it trembles to draw near 
The glory of Thy throne ; 
Give it the shining robe Thy servants wear, 
Of righteousness Thine own ; 
Its pride and folly chase away, 
And Thou art wise, and just and true— 
My waiting heart ! 


Here is my heart—O Friend of friends, be near 
To make the tempter fly ; 
And when my latest foe I wait with fear, 
Give me the victory 
Gladly on Thy love reposing, 
Let me say, when life is closing, 
‘* Here is my heart ! ’? 


FIRST METRIC LESSON. 
BY SCHOOLMASTER PUNCH. 
LENGTH. 


Come, you little British blockhead, 
Come you here and stand by me, 
And your blockhead shall be knockéd 

If you don’t attend, you see, 





You shall count your coins and treasures, 
Weigh your goods, and sell your land 

By the metric weights and measures, 
Which Ill make you understand. 


*Twere beginning in the wrong key 
To explain the system’s use ; 

You are much too great a donkey, 
Much too bigoted a goose. 

You shall dearn it, and hereafter 
When you find what toil it saves, 
You will say, with scornful laughter, 
That its foes were fools or knaves. 





First, for length. Now mind. The unit 
Is the metre, a Gallic term : 
Best for English tongues to tune it 
Into METER, round and firm. 
*Tis ten millionth of the distance 
From the equator to the pole ; 
Astronomical assistance 
Measures ribbons—ain’t it droll? 


With this word we make formation 
Of Long Measure—here’s your guide, 
GREEK precedes MUL-TI-PLI-CA-TION : 
Latin tells you to DIVIDE. 
*Tis so easy, British blockhead ; 
When you come to make it out 
You’ll be most severely shockéd 
At your present blethering rout. 


Now, our pearl of bricksiwicksies, 
As Paul Bedford would remark, 
You must learn the Greek prefixes, 

Greek, our bloater, what a lark 
Deca (ten times) put to meter, 

And ten meters you'll express, 
Hecto next observe, you creetur, 

Makes a hundred meters—yes. 


Kilometer, that’s a thousand : 
Myria makes ten thousand. See? 

Come, my British blockhead, rouse and 
Show your mental energy. 

Now, we'll take and try division ; 
Here the words we Latinize, 

For ‘* Divide and conquer ’’ is an 
Ancient Latin saying wise. 


For a tenth part of a meter 
Deci-meter you must say. 
Centi-meter (what is neater ?) 

Doth a hundredth part convey. 
Then a thousandth comes with milli— 
There, you’ve got it neat and pat, 
Don’t you think the folks are silly 

Who make faces over that ? 


More to-day I will not ask you 
In your knowledge-box to stow, 
For I would not over-task you, 
Little British blockhead, no. 
But we'll have the metric system, 
Punch has sworn it, by his hunch, 
And the folks who dare resist him 
Shall be trampled down by Punch. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 

1. Bacon’s Essays and Colors of Good 
and Evil. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition. Macmillan and Co. 

2. Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Fifth Edition. Parker and 
Son. ” 

For more than two centuries these essays 
have been popular among thoughtful prac- 
tical men. Archbishop Whately by his ad- 
nirable edition introduced them to a larger 
circle of readers, and his annotations formed, 
as it were, a precious setting for those jewels 
of rare value. 

With those annotations Mr. Wright’s 
Notes do not enter into competition: they 
have an object entirely different ; namely, to 
afford evidence of the patient, careful labor 
and oft-repeated revision, bestowed by Fran- 
cis Bacon upon the essays, and to show how 
he wove them into the best of ancient prov- 
erbs, and his own wisest thoughts and weight- 
iest words. 

The first edition of the essays seems to 
have been published in the beginning of the 
month of February, 1596-7. ‘The Epistle 
Dedicatorie,”” addressed by Francis Bacon 
‘¢ to M. Anthony Bacon, his deare brother,”’ 
is dated “‘ from my Chamber at Graies Inne, 
this 30. of Januarie, 1597.’’ But on the 
title-page of a copy in the British Museum 
is a note written by the first purchaser of the 
volume : ‘‘ Septimo die ffebrurye 39 E. (I paid 
xx pence).”” The reign of Elizabeth com- 
menced on the 17th November, 1558, and 
February, 39 Eliz., would therefore be Feb- 
ruary, 1596-7. The book, a small, thin 
octavo, is entitled, ‘* Essayes: Religious 
Meditations: Places of perswasion and dis- 
swasion.’’ It contains ten essays: ‘1, Of 
Studie ; 2, Of Discourse ; 8, Of Ceremonies 
and Respects; 4, Of Followers and Friends ; 
5, Sutors ; 6, Of Expence ; 7, of Regiment of 
Health ; 8, Of Honour and Reputation; 9, 
Of Faction; 10, Of Negociating.”’ 

The ‘Religious Meditations”? are in 
Latin. With the tenth Meditation, entitled 
** De Atheismo,”’ very nearly corresponds the 
English Essay, “‘ Of Atheism,” first printed 
in 1612. The ‘ Places of perswasion and 


disswasion ’’ are entitled, ‘‘ Of the Coulers 
of Good and Evill: a Fragment,’’ and are 
generally known by this name. They were 
afterwards translated into Latin, with some 
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alterations, and were inserted in the third 
chapter of the sixth book of the ‘‘ De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum,” where they are called 
‘¢ Sophismata Rhetorica.’’ 

The ten essays printed in 1597 had been 
written long before that time, and had been 
read in manuscript by many of the author’s 
friends, having been circulated long before 
their publication, as were the Sonnets of 
Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia ”” 
and ‘‘ Defence of Poesie,’’ and the poems of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. They had thus become 
widely known ; thoughts were borrowed from 
them, and words stolen ; and at length some 
bookseller was about to print them without 
the leave of their author, who therefore, in 
order to prevent ‘* the wrong they might re- 
ceive by untrue copies, or by some garnish- 
ment, which it might please any that should 
set them forth to bestow upon them,’’ him- 
self directed their publication as they had 
passed from his pen, though without the fur- 
ther revision and the additions which he had 
intended. 

The name by which he called them was 
new in English speech. He may have bor- 
rowed it from Montaigne, whose ‘ Essais ”’ 
had been first printed at Bordeaux in 1580, 
about which time Anthony Bacon was lodg- 
ing in that town. The word “ essay ’’ had 
not then the meaning, which it has since ac- 
quired, of a finished, though brief, treatise or 
dissertation. Pronounced always with the 
accent on the last syllable, it signified only a 
trial or attempt. ‘‘ Franciscus Baconus in 
tentamentis ‘suis Ethico-politicis’’? is the 
phrase used in a Latin letter, dated the 14th 
July, 1619, quoted by Mr. Aldis Wright in 
his Preface. In the Dedication to Prince 
Henry, intended to have been prefixed to the’ 
second edition, published in 1612, Sir Francis 
Bacon styles his work ‘ certain brief notes, 
set down rather significantly than curiously, 
which I have called Essaies,’’ and adds, ‘¢ The 
word is late, but the thing is ancient. For 
Seneca’s Epistles to Lucilius, if one mark 
them well, are but Essaies ; that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of 
Epistles.”” But the title soon became popu- 
lar, and the name ‘ Essayists,’’ is applied - 
by Ben Jonson, in his ‘‘ Discoveries,’’ to a 
class of writers whose master, he says, is 
Montaigne. 

At the time of the publication of the first 
edition of the essays Francis Bacon was thirty- 
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six years of age. For ten years he had been 
a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, and for twelve years 
he had sat in Parliament. When his friend 
Sir Thomas Egerton, the attorney-general 
was appointed Master of the Rolls in 1593, 
he becamea suitor for the vacant office. But 
it was given to Edward Coke, in whose place 
Mr. Sergeant Fleming was made solicitor- 
general. The queen knew that Francis Ba- 
con was witty, eloquent, and possessed of 
much good learning, but in law she rather 
thought that he could ‘“‘ make show to the ut- 
termost of his knowledge ”’ than that he was 
deep. His uncle, Lord Burleigh, and cousin, 
Sir Robert Cecil, the newly appointed secre- 
tary of State, had a grudge against him as 
one of the ablest of the adherents of Essex, 
and were perhaps jealous of his fame But 
he was from year to year admitted to more 
frequent and familiar intercourse with the 
queen, and his loyalty to her was neither 
affected by the refusal of his suit, nor lessened 
after her death by his desire to please a king 
who delighted to disparage the acts and -dis- 
grace the servants of his predecessor. By the 
good furtune or hy the art of Elizabeth, the 
odium of such disappointments as those ex- 
perienced by Francis Bacon fell chiefly upon 
her counsellors, and thus she retained un- 
abated the devotion of the courtiers ; a devo- 
tion all the more remarkable because rendered 
by those who to one another were proud, in- 
solent, and overbearing ; a devotion the ful- 
ness and constancy of which are quite inex- 
plicable on any other supposition than that it 
was a voluntary homage to her mental and 
moral excellence. : 

It is not improbable that the essay ‘* Of 
Sutors ’? may have been composed iu the year 
1594, perhaps in the park at Twickenham, 
where Francis Bacon went in the autumn of 
that year, to he alone, and whence he wrote 
to his brother Anthony that ‘ solitariness 
collecteth the mind as shutting the eyes doth 
the sight.’’ Two other essays, ‘Of Ex- 
pence ’’ and “ Of Regiment of Health,” 
were probably written about the same time. 
The first reminds us of the letters of Lady 
Anne Pacon, the careful, anxious mother, to 
her sons Anthony and Francis, chiding them 
for their wastefulness and extravagance, and 
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from the same letters—the sickliness of the 
brothers, who bought a coach because An- 
thony was too lame to walk to court, and 
tried to cure themselves by a ‘‘ prescribed 
diet’? and ‘* new-in-hand physic,’’ of which 
Lady Anne heard, and wrote,— 

‘* My lord treasurer about five years past 
was greatly pressed by the great vaunt of a 
sudden start-up glorious stranger, that would 
needs cure him of the gout by boast; ‘ But,’ 
quoth my lord, ‘ have you cured any? Let 
me know and see them.’ ‘ Nay,’ saith the 
fellow, ‘but Iam sure I can.’ * Well,’ con- 
cluded my lord, and said, ‘ Go, go and cure 
first, and then come again, or else not.’ I 
would you had so done. But I pray God to 
bless it to you, aud pray heartily to God for 
your good recovery and sound.”’ 

A second edition of the essays was pub- 
lished in the year 1612. In 1598 the first 
edition had been reprinted by Humfrey 
Hooper, with the ‘‘ Religious Meditations ”” 
in English and the ‘* Colours of Good and 
Evil,”’ and a pirated edition had been pub- 
lished in 1606 by John Jaggard. 

The edition of 1612 is a small octavo: vol- 
ume, entitled ‘*The Essaies of Sir Francis 
Bacon, Knight, the Kings Solliciter Gene- 
rall.”’ The ‘ Religious Meditations’? and 
*¢ Places of Persuasion and Dissuasion ’’ are 
omitted. The book contains thirty-eight es- 
says, which are printed ina large, clear type, 
each page havinga ruled margin. The table 
of contents names forty essays; but the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth, ‘* Of the Publike’’ 
and **Of Warre and Peace,’’ were never 
printed. Of the ten original essays, the 
eighth, that of ‘* Honor and Reputation,”’ 
was omitted in this edition ; the rest were 
more or less altered and enlarged. Twenty- 
nine new essays were added. 

The alterations made by the author, though 
in many cases important, were in some in- 
stances exceedingly minute ; being such as 
the insertion or change of a particle, the sub- 
stitution for one word of another entirely or 
nearly synonymous, or the addition of a word 
for the purpose of rendering a sentence 
clearer or more forcible. Such alterations in 
new editions, and even in reprints of the same 
edition, were far more common in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centurics than at 


warning them of the deceitfulness of their} present. The printing of a book, having be- 


servants, who would ‘all seek to abuse 


99} 


come more common, is now more lightly re- 


their ‘want of experience.” The second garded; and the prospect of a wide present 
circulation and a speedy oblivion has ren- 


affords further evidence of what we learn | 
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’ dered authors in these times less painstaking 
and scrupulously accurate than were those 
who wrote for readers more critical, though 
fewer innumber. In the year 1605, Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon had published the ‘* Twoo Bookes 
of the Proficience and Advancement of Learn- 
ing, Divine and Humane,” in which was 
foreshadowed, and that not dimly, the plan 
of the ‘* Great Instauration of the Sciences.”’ 
Many thoughts and illustrations taken from 
these two books were incorporated in the sec- 
ond edition of the essays. The use of the 
same ideas and quotations in different com- 
positions is eminently characteristic of the 
works of Bacon; and he gathered from his 
other writings ‘‘ the best fruit ”’ of his mind, 
that he might bestow it upon the revised and 
enlarged editions of the essays which were 
published in 1612 and 1625. The circle of 
intelligent readers of his philosophical works 
was then very narrow, and would always be 
comparatively small; the depth of the learn- 
ing displayed in his law tracts, and the skill 
with which it was applied, could be appre- 
ciated only by a few ; the interest excited by 
his political and ecclesiastical pamphlets must 
be transient ; but his essays of all his other 
works were ‘* most current,’’ for they came 
home ‘‘ to men’s business and bosoms.’’ 
Through them, therefore, he hoped that the 
spirit of his new philosophy might pass into 
the minds of many who would never hear of 
the “idola mentis’’ and ‘ preerogativee in- 
stantiarum ”’ of the ‘* Novum Organum ;”’ 
and in them, accordingly, he applied to the 
passions, dutics, and pleasures of common 
life, ideas and illustrations borrowed from his 
more recondite works. In the second book 
of the ‘* Advancement of Learning ’’ he had 
noted that ‘‘ the writing of speculative men 
of active matter, for the most part doth seem 
to men of experience as Phormio’s argument 
of the wars seemed to Hannibal, to be but 
dreams and dotage ;”’ and that “ generally 
it were to be wished, as that which would 
make learning indeed solid and fruitful, that 
active men would or could become writers.’’ 
Mindfal of this in the composition of his es- 
says, he ‘* endeavored to make them not vul- 
gar, but of a nature whereof a man shall find 
much in experience, little in books.’’ 

The third edition, ‘‘ The Essayes or Coun- 
sels Civill and Morall, of Francis Lo. Veru- 
lam, Viscount St. Alban, newly enlarged,” 
is dedicated by the author to “the Right 
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tHonorable my very good Lord the Duke of 

Buckingham, his Grace, Lord High Admiral 

of England.’’ This edition, published in 

March, 1624-5, contained the ten original 

essays, including that one which had been 

omitted in thesecond edition, with the twenty- 

nine added in 1612, and nineteen new essays. 

All those which had been previously published . 
were more or less altered, to many of them 

great additions were made, and two which 

had been first printed in the second edition, 

those *‘ Of Religion’? (now entitled « Of 

Unitie in Religion ’’) and ‘‘ Of Friendshippe,”’ 

were entirely rewritten. To the former were 

added many.passages from the ‘* Advertise- 

ment touching the Controversies of the Church 

of England.”” The latter seems to have been 

revised at the request of Mr. Tobie Matthew, 

who, notwithstanding his perversion to the 

Church of Rome, had been for upwards of 

twenty years the intimate friend of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, and as such had edited the Italian 
translation of the essays published in London 
in 1618, and was frequently consulted by him 
about his writings. 

At the time of the publication of this last 
edition, Lord St. Alban had been living for 
nearly four years in retirement at Gorham- 
bury and at his house in Gray’s Inn. 

The sentence passed ‘upon him by the lords 
had, in fact, never been executed. His im- 
prisonment in the Tower had lasted but a few 
hours; the fine imposed had been vested in 
trustees for his benefit ; he had received a full 
pardon under the Great Seal, and was sum- 
moned to attend the Parliament which met 
on the accession of Charles. But he did not 
return to an active life. He had told King 
James, in November, 1622, that thenceforth 
he ‘* would live to study, and not study to 
live.’”? ‘*I have done with such vanities,”’ 
was his answer to those who brought him the 
writ of summons to the Parliament. 

During the last five years of his life, he oc- 
cupied himself in revising some of the books 
which he had already published ; in directing 
the translation into Latin of the essays, and 
of his philosophical and historical writings, a 
work in which Thomas Hobbes, George Her- 
bert, and Ben Jonson are said to have taken 
part ; and in composing many new works, of - 
which fifteen are mentioned in the Latin me- 
moir written by his chaplain and secretary, 
Dr. Rawley. The most important of these are 





the ‘‘ History of the Reign of Henry VII.,”’ 
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the “‘ Historia Ventorum,”’ and ‘ Historia 
Vitze et Mortis,’ the ** New Atlantis,’ and 
the ‘Sylva Sylvarum.” But Dr. Rawley 
does not include in his list the ‘* Apoph- 
thegms,”’ printed in 1624, and said to be a 
collection made from memory, ‘* without con- 
sulting any book.’”? Lord Macaulay calls this 
“the best collection of jests in the world.” 
But it was not so highly rated at the time of 
its publication. In a letter from Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, dated the 18th December, 
1624, it is mentioned that Lord St. Alban’s 
‘*¢ Apophthegms *’ were ‘* newly come out, 
though with little applause.” D’Isracli 
quotes, in the ‘* Curiosities of Literature,” 
some verses said to have been written about 
the same time by ‘a Dr. Andrews ”’ (who 
must be ‘‘ the ever-memorable and learned 
Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester,’’ of 
Walton’s Life of Herbert), which com- 
mence ,— 

** When learned Bacon wrdte Essays 

He did deserve and hath the praise ; 
But now he writes his ‘ Apophthegms,’ 
Surely he dozes or he dreams.’’ 

The book seems to us to deserve neither 
the extravagant praise of Lord Macaulay nor 
the censure of Dr. Andrews. Many of the 
speeches related in it are very witty; some 
of the anecdotes, however, are coarse, and 
others, in spite of their classical origin, it 
must be confessed are ** dull and flat.’’ 

The dates of the publication of the first and 
third editions ‘of the essays, 1597 and 1625, 
conveniently mark two signal epochs in the 
history of the English language. During the 
interval there was impressed upon it the char- 
acter and form which it has retained, with 
very little variation, to the present time. 
Ben Jonson, writing between the years 1630 
and 1637, of the Lord St. Alban, says, ‘* With- 
in his view, and about his times, were all the 
wits born, that could honor a language; or 
help study. Now things daily fall, wits grow 
downward, and eloquence grows backward : 
80 that he may be named, and stand as the 
mark and axuy of our language.” 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century 
the English language borrowed little directly 
from the Latin. 





In general a much larger | 
proportion of Saxon words was used by those | 
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and most of those which were originally Latin ° 
are taken not directly from that language, 
but at second-hand and through the French. 
This was the natural result of the intimate 
relationship which, in amity or war, had 
from the days of Edward the Confessor sub- 
sisted between France and England. Nor- 
man-French was the common speech of the 
nobles till the reign of Henry II. ; it contin- 
ued long after to be the language of the 
Court; and when it had ceased to be spoken 
by the courtiers, it was still in daily use in 
the pleadings of the lawyers. Nor did the 
French language influence our own through 
the upper classes only ; for the yeomen who 
fought at Cressy, the pedlers who travelled 
through Normandy to the fair at Antwerp, 
and the farmers and miners who carried wool 
and tin to the staple at Calais, picked up 
many words and phrases which afterwards 
became current among their neighbors at 
home. But before the middle of the six- 
teenth century the intercourse between this 
country and France had become less frequent 
and intimate; while the invention of print- 
ing, and its application at first chiefly to the 
publication of the Latin classics, opened a 
new source of gain to the English language, 
which now borrowed from the Latin by the 
eye as it had previously borrowed from the 
French by the ear. 

The greater diffusion of classical literature, 
and the increase in the number of writers, 
together with the stimulus given to the 
English poets of the time by travel in Italy 
and acquaintance with the works of Dante, 
Ariosto, and Petrarch, soon resulted in an» 
effort to ascertain end adhere to certain can- 
ons of style and in the choice of words. 
The first issue of this effort were many af- 
fectations, of which one of the most notable 
was the euphuism which was so popular dur- 
ing the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
It took its name from Lyly’s romance of 
‘* Kuphues,” the first part of which, ‘ Eu- 
phues, the Anatomy of Wit,’’ was published 
in 1580 ; and the characteristics of the style 
—antithesis, alliteration, and repetition of 
the same sound—will be best shown by one 
or two quotations from this book. The ad- 
dress ‘‘ to the Gentlemen Readers ’’ begins, 


who wrote before than by those who have | ‘‘I was driven into a quandarie, Gentlemen, 
written since that time. Of the words of | whether I might send this my Pamphlet to 
the Printer or to the Pedler: I thought it 
too bad for the press, and too good for the , 


foreign derivation employed by the earlier | 
writers, by far the greater number are French, | 
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pack.” The author gives advice to young 
men: ‘Be merry, but with modesty: be 
sober, but not too sullen: be valiant, but not 
too ventrous.’? Andin another place to la- 
dies: ‘‘ Let not gentlewomen . . . be so cu- 
rious in their own conceits, or so currish to 
their loyal Lovers.’’ The following are from 
the second part, entitled, ‘« Euphues and his 
England :’’ ‘* We ought to take greater heed 
that we be not intrapped in folly, than fear 
to be subdued by foree.’’ ‘‘ Have more mind 
on thy Books than on thy bags, more desire 
of godliness than gold, greater affection to 
die well than to live wantonly.”” ‘* Whatso 
is gotten with wit, will be kept with wari- 
ness, and increased with wisdom.”’ 

For a time Lyly was regarded as the great 
reformer of the English language. Traces 
of the fashion which he set may be detected 
in the first edition of Bacon’s Essays: ‘* A 
good continued speech without a good speech 
of interlocution showeth slowness; and a 
good second speech without a good set speech 
showeth shallowness.’’ ‘¢ If affection lead a 
man to favor the less worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the 
better deserver.’’ So, too, in his ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory ’’ of the **‘ Maxims of the Law,” 
addressed to the Queen in 1596, he speaks 
of her reign as ‘‘an age wherein if science 
be increased, conscience is rather decayed ; 
and if men’s wits be great, their wills are 
more great.”? The fashion had nearly passed 
away when it was ridiculed in Shakspeare’s 
play of ‘‘ Love’s Labors Lost,’ acted before 
the Queen at Christmas, 1597. It had been 
blamed by Puttenham, who writes, in his 
*¢ Arte of English Poesie,”’ published in 1589, 
‘‘ Ye have another manner of composing your 
metre, nothing commendable, specially if it 
be too much used, and is where our maker 
takes too much delight to fill his verse with 
words beginning all with a letter, as an Eng- 
lish rimer that said,— 


* The deadly drops of dark disdain 
Do daily drench my due desarts,’ ”’ 


The influence of Sir Philip Sidney, however, 
contributed most materially to put an end to 
this passion for alliteration and to 


** reduce 
Ourtongue from Lyly’s writing then in use.’’ 


He, in his ‘* Astrophel and Stella,’’ addressed 
the euphuists as follows :— 
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“* You that do dictionary’s method bring 

Into your rhymes, running in rattling rows ; 
You take wrong ways: those far-fet helps be-such 
As do betray a want of inward touch.’’ 


And in other-works he assailed, both with ar- 
gument and ridicule, what in the “* Defence 
of Poesie,’’? he called the common infection 
grown among the most part of writers. 

But euphuism was not the only vice of Eng- 
lish style at the close of the sixtgenth cen- 
tury. As the nation woke up into a new in- 
tellectual life, it was felt that words were 
needed for the expression of many new ideas. 
These words were borrowed chiefly from the 
Latin; but those who songht them labored 
not only to supply the manifest wants of the 
language, but also to obtain big, high-sound- 
ing words for the adornment of their style ; 
so that, in the words of the letter prefixed to 
the ‘*Shepheard’s Calendar,’’ they ‘‘ made 
our English tougue a gallimaufrey, or hodge- 
podge of all other speeches.’’ This practice 
is noticed by Puttenham, who says very 
wisely ,— 
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‘Generally the high style is disgraced 
and made foolish and ‘idiculous by all words 
affected, counterfeit, and puffed up, as it were 
a wind ball carrying more countenance than 
matter, and cannot be better resembled than 
to those midsummer pageants in London, 
where, to make the people wonder, are set 
forth great and ugly giants, marching as if 
they were alive, and armed at all points ; but 
within they are stuffed full of brown paper 
and tow, which the shrewd boys underpeer- 
ing, do guilefully discover and turn toa great 
derision.’’ 


Puttenham mentions many words intro: 
duced in his time and distinguished between 
‘¢inkhorn terms,’? which are not to be al- 
lowed, and words of which he says, ‘‘ I can- 
not see how we may spare them; . . . for 
our speech wanteth words to-such sense so 
well to be used.”” Among the former he 
reckons the words—audacious, facunditie, 
egregious, implete, compatible. He defends 
the use of the word ‘‘ scientificke,’’? because 
‘* it answereth the word mechanical ; ’’ and 
would allow some ‘* usurped Latin and French 
words; as method, methodical, placation, 
function, assubtiling, refining, compendious, 
prolix, figurative, inveigle,”’ with others 
which he mentions. 

Great as was the influence of the study of 
the Latin classics upon the vocabulary of the 
writers of Elizabeth’s reign, its influence 
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upon their style was still more manifest. 
The simple, direct sentences used by earlier 
writers have been exchanged for longer and 
more complicated ones by the first revivers of 
classical learning in England. But Bacon 
and Hooker introduced periods rivalling those 
of Cicero in the intricacy of their structure 
and the well-balancing of their members. 
In their writings clauses are constantly in- 
serted, in imitation of the Latin construction, 
between the nominative and the verb; the 
verb is placed at the end of the sentence, and 
the sense suspended till it be reached; the 
adjective is placed after the substantive, as 
in the phrases, ‘‘ a benefit inestimable,” ‘a 
kingdom very opulent” (Bacon’s ‘* Observa- 
tions on a Libel,”’ 1592), ‘+ agents natural,”’ 
‘* spirits immaterial and intellectual ”’ (** Ec- 
cles. Polity ’’) ; and the natural or logical 
order of the words in the sentence is inverted 
or transposed. 

A change, which has taken place since the 
time of Francis Bacon, in the meaning of 
many words, has given to his writings, and 
to those of his contemporaries, a semblance 
of an imitation of the Latin which was not 
intended by their authors. The word 
‘+ plausible,” for instance, is used in the es- 
says in the sense of deserving praise, which it 
has since exchanged for that of seeming to 
deserve praise. ‘* Apparent,’”’ as employed 
in the fortieth essay, has the meaning of 
manifestly or openly appearing: it has since 
come to denote that there is no reality in the 
appearance. In the forty-eighth essay the 
word ‘ officious ’’ is used in a good sense— 
ready to serve—and it was so used as late as 
the middle of the last century ; but if we now 
hear that a person is oflicious, we understand 
that he impertinently obtrudes services which 
are not desired. ‘* Vulgar’’ is employed in 
the essays in the sense of common : it has since 
acquired its present meaning of reprobation. 
The reader can scarcely fail to notice that the 
change from the original or Latin meaning of 
all these words (and other like instances might 
be given) has been a degradation, implying 
in the first three cases the growth of a con- 
viction, arising from experience, that no trust 
can be placed in the show of things, and that 
what promises to be fair is often in the end 
found to be most foul; and, in the last case, 
that among men good is not the rule but the 
exception, and that whatever is common must 
therefore be presumed to be bad. Such facts 
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as these reveal the true value and importance 
of the history of language; and the knowl- 
edge of them should make us very careful 
even in our daily speech ; since not only do 
we, by the words we utter, affect our own des- 
tiny, but by the manner in which we use 
them, by the very tone with whiclr we speak 
them, we help to mould their meaning, and 
thus influence the minds of future generations 
of Englishmen. 

Notwithstanding some alterations in the 
meaning and form of words, and the change 
or disuse of some few grammatical construc- 
tions, the written English language now re- 
mains in very nearly the same state as that 
in which it was left by Hooker, Shakspeare, 
and Bacon. Their works are still referred to 
as the standards by which we measure the 
lesser efforts of modern writers. But they 
themselves seem not to have anticipated any 
such permanency for the language, or for 
theirown writings. Francis Bacon originally 
composed in Latin, or procured the transla- 
tion into that language of all his most impor- 
tant works; and this he did not only because 
the Latin language was then in all Christian 
countries read and understood, being the 
mean of universal communication, but also 
because he distrusted the permanency of his 
mother-tongue. In a letter to Mr. Matthew, 
about the translation of the essays and ‘* His- 
tory of Henry VII.,”’ he writes ‘* These mod- 
ern languages will, at one time or other, 
‘‘ play the bankrupts with books; and since 
I have lost much time with this age, I would 
be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover 
it with posterity.”” Thirty or forty years 
later the same distrust was expressed by 
Waller in the following verses :— 


** Who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily changing tongue ? 
Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek : 
We write on sand, our language grows, 
And, like the tide, our work o’erflows.’’ 


Probably the chief causes of whatever al- 
terations or modifications have taken place 
in our language during the last two centuries 
and a half, have been the development of the 
art of conversation and the increase of letter- 
writing. It would be interesting and not 
unprofitable carefully to consider what have 
been and what may be the effects of these 
upon our language. At present we van only 
allude to one effect, which is obvious; namely 
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the abbreviation of many words, and the sub- 
stitution of shorter for longer forms of speech. 
Thus of words used in the essays, declination 
has become declension or decline ; discontent- 
ment, discontent ; heroical, heroic ; disrepu- 
tation, disrepute. In like manner such words 
as indifferency, impertinency, have in general 
lost the last syllable. So the termination of 
the third person singular of the verb in -eth, 
which imparts so much gravity to early writ- 
ings, has been changed for the briefer and 
more colloquial form in -s, which in the es- 
says, and in several of the other works of 
Francis Bacon, is used indifferently with the 
older form. In the first book of Hooker’s 
** Ecclesiastical Polity’ it occurs but once. 
By these changes our language has possibly 
gained as much in ease and fluency as it has 
lost in weight and dignity. But in other 
changes that have been made, such as the sub- 
stitution in many cases of the words ‘* more ”’ 
and ‘* most ’’ for the inflecton of the adjective 
in order to form the degrees of comparison, 
there has heen no gain which can be set off 
against our loss. 

Although we have used tne essays of Fran- 
cis Bacon as illustrative of the styles which 
were in vogue, and the state of the English 
language at the times when they were com- 
posed and revised, it must not be inferred 
that we regard them as belonging to that 
class of writings—represented by the ‘* Essays 
of Elia ’’—of which the chief value and ex- 
cellency consist in their style, the exquisite 
choice of words, and the careful measure- 
ment of cadences. In Bacon’s Essays the 
words are always selected with care, and used 
with precision ; the cadence of the sentences 
in the later essays is well arranged and mu-| 
sical; but Bacon employs words as tools or 
weapons, and is satisfied with their useful- 
ness: Lamb rejoices in their polish and glit- 
ter. Bacon regards a sentence as a mean for 
the expression of a thought; Lamb plays 
and dallies with it, and lingers to listen to 
its music. Of Bacon’s manner of composition 
Dr. Rawley says,— 


‘‘ He chiefly aimed at vigor and perspicu- 
ity of expression, not elegancy or neatness 
of language: and in writing or dictating 
often paused to inquire whether his meaning 
had been rendered with sufficient clearness 
and perspicuity ; since he knew it to be right 
that words should be the servants of things 
and not things of words. . . . He was never 
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allured by verbal niceties, but always delib- 
erately and carefully avoided them.”’ 

The essays of Bacor and of Lamb afford a 
notable contrast not only in their manner but 
also in their matter; those of Lamb being, 
like the ‘* Essais ’’ of Montaigne, essentially 
and entirely subjective, while those of Bacon 
are purely objective in their character. And 
in this respect also the two writers may be 
taken as the types of two classes of essayists. 
The objective school has had the fewer mem- 
bers. Mr. Henry Taylor, in the ‘ States- 
man,’ showed himself worthy to supply a 
deficiency in our Jiterature which had been 
only indicated by Bacon. Mr. Helps, too, 
seems to have been inspired by Bacon’s es- 
says, without being a servile copyist. 

It would be a task involving more labor, if 
not requiring greater talents, to approach as 
nearly to the « Essays of Elia.’’ Most of 
the attempts that have been made discover 
a want of the assiduous toil and fastidious 
care which alone can give to essays of this 
description any real and permanent value. 

Lord Macaulay has remarked that ‘ in elo- 
quence, and sweetness and variety of expres- 
sion, and in richness of ‘illustration,’’ the 
later writings of Francis Bacon are far supe- 
rior to those of his youth, and hag noticed 
how in this respect he is resembled by Ed- 
mund Burke. Another parallel is furnished 
by one of the greatest of our modern English 
painters. ‘The first essays of Bacon do not 
differ in style from those added in the third 
edition, more widely than do the pale gray 
and green of the early drawings of 'Turner 
from the opaline splendor of his later paint-- 
ings. But there is ground for the belief that 
the abruptness and severe simplicity of Ba-. 
con’s first essays were the result not of im- 
maturity, but of deliberate choice. They are 
not /ess finished than the later ones, but are: 
finished in a different manner. That he could 
in 1597 as well as in 1625 frame the most 
elaborate periods, and employ at pleasure the 
happiest metaphors and illustrations, is proved 
by his answer to the Jesuit Parsons, published 
in 1592, and by the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’’ 
of his ‘* Maxims of the Law,”’ written in 1596, 
In the former of these occurs the following 
passage :— 

‘¢ The benefits of Almighty God upon this 
land since the time that in his singular prov- 
idence he led as it were by the hand, and 
placed in the kingdom, his servant, our Queen. 


” 
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Elizabeth, are such, as not in boasting or in 
confidence of ourselves, but in praise of his 
holy name, are worthy to be both considered 
and confessed, yea, and registered in perpet- 
ual memory.’’— Observations on a Libel. 


Let this be compared with a passage from 
the first edition of the Essays :— 


‘‘He that questioneth much, shall learn 
much, and content much, especially if he ap- 
ply his questions to the skill of the party of 
whom he asketh: for he shall give them oc- 
easion to please themsclves in speaking, and 
himself shall continually gather knowledge : 
if sometimes you dimoaie your knowledge 
of that you are thought to know, you shall 
be thought another time to know that which 
you know not.’’—Essay of Discourse. 


It would be hard to select from the latest 
works of the Lord St. Alban a more finished 
period than that which we have quoted from 
the ** Observations ona Libel;’’ and there 
are in the same pamphlet many of equal if 
not superior beauty. The second quotation 
is a fair specimen of the style of the essays 
printed in the first edition; and we think 
that a comparison of the two passages can 
leave no doubt that the style of the second 
was voluntarily adopted by a practised and 
skilful writer. 

It is impossible by means of the ordinary 
editions to judge of the difference in style be- 
tween the earlier and later essays, because 
the new matter added from time to time was 
80 interlaced with the original text that it 
cannot be distinguished without careful com- 
parison of the different editions published by 
the author. But in Mr. Wright’s edition 
all the ‘information may be found which 
could be obtained by such comparison. Ex- 
amination of the early editions enables us to 
bear witness not only to the general skill and 
care with which Mr. Wright has performed 
his task, but also to the accuracy with which 
he has noted the most minute particulars 
tending to illustrate the history of the essays. 
He has collected much information concerning 
the sources of Bacon’s quotations and his 
manner of quoting. In the ten original es- 
says there are but three quotations, all of 
which are proverbs. Many quotations, were 
inserted in the edition of 1612, and a yet 
larger number in that of 1625. Strict verbal 
accuracy is found in very few of Bacon’s 
quotations, a fact which is alluded to by Dr. 
Rawley, who says,— 
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‘J have often observed that if perchance 
in conversation an opportunity occurred of 
quoting another person’s opinion, by the 

ower with which his mind was gifted he 

rought it forth arrayed in new and better 
dress, so that the author himself would see 
that his own opinion was more elegantly ex- 

ressed, and yet not the least injured in mean- 
ing or matter. 

Bacon quoted most frequently from the 
Bible and from the Latin writers, especially 
Tacitus, Lucretius, and Cicero. In the third 
edition of the essays, are forty-nine quotations 
from the Bible, of which fifteen are from the 
books of Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and twen- 
ty from the New Testament. The greater 
number of the quotations do not correspond 
with any printed texts; and it is probable 
that in these instances, as in many others, 
Bacon quoted from memory. In some cases 
he may have himself translated from the 
Latin of the Vulgate ; for his English quota- 
tions generally resemble the Rhemish version 
more nearly than any other. 

Bacon repeated favorite quotations or illus- 
trations in many of his works, sometimes 
using them more than once in the same tract 
or book. The fable of Atlanta and the golden 
apples, which is related and explained in the 
‘¢ Wisdom of the Ancients,’* is used also in 
the ‘* Advancement of Learning,’’ twice in the 
first book of the ‘¢‘ Novum Organum,’’ twice 
in the tract on the ‘Interpretation of Na+ 
ture,’’ and in several other places. In the es- 
say ‘* OF the Unity of the Church,” Bacon 
quotes from St. Bernard the expression, ‘ In 
veste ecclesize varietas sit, scissura non sit.’ 
Mr. Wright enumerates seven other instances 
in which this quotation is used or alluded to, 
and there are two or three more not men- 
tioned by him. 

For the essays, as we have already said, 
Francis Bacon gathered from his other works 
his wisest thoughts and happiest illustrations. 
In them he displays a keenness and accu- 
racy of observation, a soundness of judgment, 
equalling, and very frequently surpassing, 
that shown in his philosophical works. For, 
although upon his natural philosophy the 
fame of ‘ this great prince of knowledge ”’ is 
chiefly based, his political and moral observa- 
tions and speculations are marked by little 
or none of that credulity, inconsiderateness, 
and hastiness of conclusion, which render 
worthless the ‘‘ Centuries of Natural His- 
tory,’’ and make the second book of the 
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,* Novum Organum ” a piece of ingenious tri- 
fling. It is the union in himself of the active 
and the contemplative life which gives to 
Francis Bacon a position singular and un- 
rivalled amomg the most illustrious philos- 
ophers. Aristotle had labored before him 
in the collection of materials for a great nat- 
ural history. Plato had reasoned inductively 
of the functions of the mind. Schoolmen 
had taught that the foundations of knowl- 
edge must be laid by investigation and ex- 
periment. The monk, his namesake, had 


striven to purge the human mind from the il- 
lusions of the market-place, and to deliver it 
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from the stumbling-blocks of habit. Francis 
Bacon alone, pursuing these studies in hours 
stolen from the wrangle of the law and the 
toils of statecraft, attained an excellency for 
which many who gave to them an entire de- 
votion never dared to hope, and at the same 
time spoke and wrote of the work of daily 
life, the business of the market and the shop, 
the passions and joys of common men, with 
as much shrewdness and precision as if his 
only book had been a ledger and his heart. 
had never wandered out of the round of ordi- 
nary duties. 





Tue Tents or Kepar.—The goats of the East 
are commonly black, and a species of cloth is 
made from their skins, having the same color. 
This is the article commonly used by the Arabs 
for covering their tents. In approaching Bethle- 
hem fom the direction of the desert, I passed an 
encampment of this people, whose tents were all 
made of this black cloth, and which presented a 
striking appearance, especially as contrasted with 
the white canvas tents to which I had been ac- 
customed hitherto, and which travellers so gener- 
ally employ in that country. At Tekoa, Amos’s 
birth-place, six miles south of Bethlehem, I be- 
held a similar scene. The settlement there con- 
sisted of two separate groups of tents, one larger 
than the other ; they were covered with the black 
cloth before mentioned, supported on several poles, 
and turned up in part on one side, so that a per- 
son from without could look into the interior. 
The Arab tents which I saw on the Phoenician 
plain, between Tyre and Sidon, were covered with 
the same material. In crossing the mountains 
of Lebanon, the path of the traveller leads him 
often along the brow of lofty summits, overlook- 
ing deep valleys, at the bottom of which may 
be seen the long, black tents of migratory shep- 
herds. 

It is this aspect of Bedotin encampment that 
supplies the comparison in Solomon’s song (1, 
5): “I am black, but comely, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon.’’ It is the just remark of 
a certain traveller that ‘‘ It would be often diffi- 
cult to ascribe the epithet ‘comely’ to the tents 
of the orierals, viewed singly ; but as forming 
part of a prospect they are a very beautiful ob- 
ject.”’ Being pitched often in the midst of ver- 
dant meadows, watered by a running brook, their 
appearance, as beheld by the distant observer, 
is the more pleasing, from the contrast of colors 
which strikes the eye. The pure atmosphere and 
brillignt sunshine of the East, it will be remem- 





bered, give an almost prismatic effect to every 
object. 

I add, for the sake of explanation, that Kedar 
was the name of an Arabian or Ishmaelitish 
tribe, who, like nomadic wanderers in general, 
appear to have dwelt in different places at differ- 
ent times. They are mentioned repeatedly in 
the Old Testament. The Psalmist, for instance 
(120, 5), alludes to them in the expression, 
‘Woe is me that I dwell in the tents of Kedar ! * 
They seem to have had a bad pre-eminence above 
others of their race as a quarrelsome, belligerent 
people. —Hacket. 


One most striking instance of the imperial ben- 
efits derivable from a colony—a colony, too, 
which could, under no circumstances, adequately 
defend itself—is furnished by the now noted Ba- 
hamas. We believe we may justly estimate at 
millions of pounds sterling the value of the com- 
merce which, through this medium, has been 
carried on within the last two years between 
England and the Southern States. Nassau has, 
in fact, supplemented the ports of Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Cardiff, and Glasgow. The vigilance of a bel- 
ligerent force has been in a great degree neutral- 
ized by the convenient contiguity of this ob- 
scure little harbor to the Blockaded harbors of 
Charleston and Savannah. Half the advan- 
tages of the existing trade between England 
and the Confederate States, England owes to this 
little community of Bahamian wreckers and 
storekeepers. Without its aid the English goods 
shipped to the South, and Southern cotton shipped 
to England, could in no instance have esca 
capture. No cost of military defence could be 
considered as too great for the maintenance of 
a colony enjoying so advantageous a position. 
—Quarterly Review. 
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From Once a Week. 

THE FISHERMAN OF LAKE SUNAPEE. 

Some years ago I had occasion to leave Cin- 
cinnati, which had been my temporary resi- 
dence during some months, in order to meet 
a friend at Steubenville, a busy thriving town 
on the eastern side of the State of Ohio, and 
standing on the river from which the State 
takes its name. Apparently the distance be- 
tween the8e two places would not be much 
more than two hundred miles, but the tortu- 
ous course of the river makes it at least three 
hundred, when the journey is performed by 
water, as indeed it of necessity must be. 

I had no business whatever of my own at 
Steubenville, but in compliance with my 
friend’s request that I should accompany him 
ina visit to some of the salt-works in the 
neighborhood, in which he was largely con- 
cerned, I had agreed to meet him on a cer- 
tain day, at a certain hotel in this town. 

I reached Steubenville about noon, and 
proceeded at once to the hotel where I ex- 
pected to find my friend. He was not there, 
but, in his stead, I found a letter from him, 
in which he told me that he had met with an 
accident which would render his leaving 
home impossible for another week. This 
was rather annoying. I deliberated for a 
few minutes, uncertain whether to take the 
next Cincinnati boat and return immediately, 
or to wait patiently a whole week in a place 
in which I had no acquaintances and no oc- 
cupation. I wanted recreation, the hotel 
seemed comfortable, and I soon decided to 
make it my head-quarters till my friend’s 
arrival, and to spend my leisure time in ram- 
bling about the neighboring country. 

Whoever has travelled im Ohio has seen 
one of the most exuberantly fertile regions 
of the great American continent ; there in- 
deed does the earth bring forth abundantly, 
not only corn and fruits, but it is rich in 
some of the most useful minerals, iron and 
coal. 

There are no mountains in Ohio, but much 
high table land, rising to about a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and even these 
hills are covered with a fertile soil to their 
summits. The whole country is watered by 
navigable rivers of great beauty, which bear 
on their gentle currents the products of this 
highly-cultivated region. 

But Iam not about to give either a geo- 
graphical or statistical account of this State, 
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though much might be told of it thag is 
marvellous, when we consider that it is no 
longer ago than in 1788 that its first white 
settlers were a little party of emigrants from 
New England, and that, forty years after 
their urrival, towns and villages had sprung 
up amongst the smiling valleys and rich 
plains, while the growth of the population, 
now considerably more than a million and 
a half, is such as has never been paralleled, 

T was always fond of fishing, and after 
having spent two or three days on horseback, 
leaving the choice of road very much to my 
horse’s discretion, as the country was all 
new to me, and apparently equally beautiful 
whichever way I roamed, I borrowed a rod 
and line from my host, and set out towards 
a little stream, from which I had observed a 
man catching fish at a great rate the day be- 
fore. My way lay through the edge of a 
forest—one of those magnificent forests of 
gigantic trees that stretch back from the 
river for miles, and which are now and then 
broken by a fertile prairje, or, as we should 
call it, a natural meadow. 

I soon found the place I was in quest of— 
a narrow opening in the forest, through which 
ran a clear, rippling stream, not more than 
thirty or forty feet in breadth. Almost at 
the same spot in which I had seen him the 
preceding day, stood the same figure, with 
his rod in hand, and the rest of his tackle 
lying by his side on the short smooth turf. 
[ also noticed that a book, which from its ap- 
pearance I felt almost sure was the Bible, lay 
on a blue cotton handkerchief by the side of 
his fising-basket. He looked up and took 
a scrutinizing survey of me from head to foot, 
as | approached, and was making my mental 
observations on him; his countenance was 
grave and even melancholy, but not forbid- 
ding, or in any degree unpleasant, so I vent- 
ured to address him, and, English fashion, 
made some commorfplace remark upon the 
state of the weather. 

‘* You are from the old country, I guess,”’ 
said my new acquaintance. 

‘You guess right. But what makes you 
think so?”’ 

‘* Because you told me it was a fine day. 
We Americans are so used to fine weather 
that we don’t think much of it. I guess you 
don’t get much of it in your country.” 

Of course I defended our country from 
such an injurious imputation, while gener- 
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ously admitted that we had not, either in 
summer or winter, anything like the bright, 
clear atmosphere of America. 

I had seen enough of New England and 
the New Englanders to enable me to recog- 
nize a Yankee as soon as I heard him speak, 
and I was well aware that this man was from 
one of the Eastern States ; probably, thought 
1, he is a settler, who has migrated from 
some bleak, rocky district, in hopes of better- 
ing his fortunes in this land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

There is nothing like a community of 
tastes for furnishing subjects of cortversation, 
even between strangers; 80, in five minutes 
from the time of our first meeting, we were 
deep in the mysteries of fly-fishing. My com- 
panion who was evidently an experienced an- 
gler, caught at least two fish to my one, for 
he had greatly the advantage over me, inas- 
much as he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the peculiarities of fish, of which I did not 
even know the names, for they, like the birds, 
the plants, and many other things pertaining 
to natural history, are different from those 
of England. 

Though very grave, I did not find my com- 
panion either taciturn or reserved ; on the 
contrary, he seemed ready to converse on any 
subject that was started. Once or twice, in- 
deed, he answered me in a strange, abrupt 
manner, and instantly turned the conversa- 
tion, as if what I said had offended him, or 
in some way given him pain, though I could 
not imagine how that could be. 

After enjoying several hours’ good sport, 
I thought it time to return to my inn, but 
my companion would not hear of it. 

** You must not go back to-night,’’ said 
he. ‘* You must come home with me; the 
old woman will find you a bed, and I will 
show you my little farm, out in the bush, 
yorlder. I guess you could not match it for 
beauty in your country.”’ 

I felt no inclination to throw doubts on 
this point. Why should [? I like to seea 
man prefer his own country, as he would his 
own wife and his own children, to any other 
in the world; so I thanked him, and after 
making some apologies for the trouble an un- 
expected guest might give his wife, I accept- 
ed his friendly invitation. I had been in 
America long enough to understand what 
was meant by “ the old woman,”’ having as 
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frequently heard the epithet applied to young 
wives as to those who were really aged. 

We packed up our traps, and I saw the 
Bible carefully wrapped in the blue handker- 
chief, and deposited in one of my friend’s 
capacious pockets. He then conducted me 
through a little opening on the outskirt of 
the forest—bush he always called it, which 
led to his humble dwelling. It was a log 
house of the best description, built entirely 
by himself he told me, and certainly not with- 
out considerable regard to taste, both as to 
situation, and as to external appearance. It 
stood in the midst, not of a clearance, but of 
a natural opening of about fifty acres in ex- 
tent, which was surrounded by the most beau- 
tiful shrubs and forest trees. Kalmias and 
Rhododendrons, of dimensions such as are 
never seen in England, grew amongst the clean, 
straight stems of the oaks, hickory, sugar- 
maples, and I know not what, besides, whilst 
in many places the wild grape-vines hung in 
graceful festoons from the branches of the 
forest trees which formed their support. 

On two sides of the house ran, what in 
England would be called a verandah, but 
what in New England, as well as in New 
York State, in which they were doubtless first 
introduced by the Dutch settlers, are known 
by no other name than the Stouyp. in these 
pleasant, wide stoups, the floors of which are 
generally very nicely boarded and painted, 
the women of the family sit to sew or knit in 
warm weather, the children play in them 
when the sun is too hot, or the weather too 
wet for them to go out of doors; and the 
men not unfrequently solace themselves with 
a pipe. At the back of the house, the stoup 
serves for larder, store-room, laundry, garden- 
house, and a vast many other purposes. I 
have seen joints of frozen meat hanging in the 
‘‘ back stoup ”’ for weeks together, along with 
frozen fowls, dry salt fish, and venison. At 
other seasons, strings of apple chips, or peach 
chips, are hanging to dry, or the household 
linen, which would be injured by the great 
heat of the sun in summer, or covered with 
snow in the winter, if exposed without shel- 
ter. In short, the stoup is the most orna- 


mental, agreeable, and useful addition to a 
country house. 

We went through the stoup into a good- 
sized, comfortable looking room: no one was 
in it, but the ‘“* women’s litters,” as my com- 
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panion called the various signs of industry 
that lay about, showed that it had been occu- 
pied very recently. 

‘««T guess my wife is busy at the back,” 
said the master, as he stepped out again, and 
shouted Esther! Esther! in a voice that might 
have been heard half a mile off. 

I took the opportunity which his absence 
gave me of looking round the room. The 
furniture was such as I had seen in numbers 
of New England farmhouses; the same flar- 
ingly painted time-piece; the same light, 
bass-wood chairs, so different to the heavy 
oaken ones of an English farmhouse ; and the 
same thrifty, home-made rag carpet. A gaudy 
tea-tray, and some common looking china 
graced a set of corner shelves, and the inevi- 
table rocking-chair stood by the side of the 
stove. A few old-fashioned looking books, 
ranged on a single shelf between the windows, 
attracted my attention, as I have often ob- 
served, that frdm the character of the books 
we see in a house, we may form some idea of 
the tastes, if not of the character, of its inhab- 
itants. The collection was small but rather 
curious. 

‘* New England’s Memorial, a brief relation 
of the providence of God manifested to plant- 
ers, 1669.’’ ‘* The Day-breaking of the Gos- 
pel in New England.” ‘Good news from 
England, . . . concerning the painful labor- 
ers in that vineyard of the Lord, and who be 
the preachers to them, 1647."’ All very edi- 
fying works no doubt. Added to these were 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” his ** Holy 
War,’’ and some other books of which I do 
not recollect the names. 

Two colored engravings adorned the wall 
opposite the windows. Both were from Script- 
ure subjects, one representing ‘* The raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter,’’ the other, ‘* Our Say- 
iour stilling the Tempest.’’ One glance at 
these works of art was sufficient, but my eye 
rested with much curiosity upon the object 
which hung between them. 

Under a glass, smoothed out, and tacked at 
the corners with four or five very small, neatly 
cut, wooden pegs, to a cedar shingle of about 
eight inches wide, and six deep, was a torn, 
irregularly shaped piece of common-looking 
calico print, and around this picture, as I 
must call it, for want of a more appropriate 
name, was a deep frame, made of some kind 
of pine cones, sawn in halves, and arranged 
in a manner that showed considerable taste 
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as well as ingenuity. The inscription under 
the piece of print nowise assisted me in form- 
ing any conjecture as to what this strange 
looking affair could be, for it was only the 
word— 
‘* FAITHFUL” 

printed in capital letters, and apparently by 
some unpractised hand. 

The sound of footsteps reminded me that I 
had not yet been introduced to the mistress 
of the house, who now entered the room with 
her husband. She was a tall, spare, but very 
good-looking woman, of about forty-five years 
of age,—not so much, perhaps, for American 
women look quite as old at thirty, as English 
women do at forty. The mode of introduc- 
tion was more practical than ceremonious. 
This was it: ‘* Here, Esther, here’s the gen- 
tleman from the old country that I’ve been 
telling you about,—I don’t know his name.” 

‘* My name is George Laurence,”’ said [, , 
bowing to the lady. . 

** And my name is Reuben Baldwin, from 
New Hampshire. Do you know New Hamp- 
shire, sir?’’ 

‘*T have travelled through some parts of 
it; I have been through the Notch in the 
White Mountains ; we havo nothing like that 
in England,” said I, thinking to propitiate 
Mr. Baldwin by the generous admission, for 
I had again seen the strange, dreamy look 
which I had noticed while we were fishing in 
the morning. 

** No, sir, you've nothing like it in Eng- 
land ; and I’ve read that there’s nothing like 
it in the whole world.” 

‘It is very grand—very wonderful.”’ said 
I; ** noble scenery amongst the White Moun- 
tains, and capital fishing in your New Eng- 
land lakes, as no doubt you know.” 

If I had doubled my fist and given Reuben 
Baldwin a knock-down blow with it, he 
could hardly have looked more amazed than 
when I uttered these apparently inoffensive 
words. 

‘Take!’ he exclaimed, in an excited 
tone, ‘“* what lake? you don’t mean to say 
that you have been fishing . . . in that 
lake. . . 2” 

** T never fished in any lake or in any stream 
in New England,” replied I. ‘+I was fre- 


quently told that fish were very plentiful in 
those beautiful lakes ; that’s all I know about 
the matter.’’ 


Whilst this short dialogue had been going 
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on, Esther had cleared away the “ litters,’’ 
put everything in its place, and was now set- 
ting the table in that quick, silent manner I 
have so often remarked amongst her country- 
women. Without appearing to notice our 
conversation, she now turned towards her 
husband, and in a low voice asked him if he 
could find a few hen’s eggs for her, as she 
had none in the house. 

‘¢ Yes, yes ; there’s some in the wood-house, 
I saw them there this morning. I'll bring 
them to you in a minute; and now, Esther, 
fly round and get us something to eat as quick 
as you can.” 

As soon as her husband left-the room, Mrs. 
Baldwin came towards me, and in a grave, 
earnest manner, said, ‘¢ "T'was not that I so 
much wanted the eggs, but—don’t say any- 
thing about fishing in them New Hampshire 
lakes to my husband, it sets him off so; and, 
for the laud’s sake! don’t ask nothing about 
that kind 0’ picture,’’ continued she, indicat- 
ing the mysterious-looking, cone-framed print 
rag, which I have already described, by a 
slight nod ; ‘* it would send him wild—and yet 
perhaps he’ll tell you all about it himself, if 
you don’t notice it, for he seems to have taken 
@ fancy to you.” 

There is a cool impertarbability about a 
Yankee woman which makes me believe that 
she could never be taken by surprise, never 
be thrown off her guard ; her complete self- 
possession and command of countenance, un- 
der all circumstances, are admirable; and 
yet, perhaps, there are cases in which an 
English woman’s embarrassment would be 
more interesting ; but, however, this was not 
one of them. 

Mrs. Baldwin had hardly finished speaking 
when her husband returned with the eggs, 
which he handed to her in his hat. She 
looked up at the clock. 

‘* The steak and fish are quite done by this 
time, Reuben, and by the time you’ve eaten 
them the pancakes will be ready.’’ 

She left us for a few minutes, and then re- 
turned with a tray laden with a dish of stewed 
fish that was fit to set before a London alder- 
man, a beefsteak, tv which I cannot give such 
unqualified praise, a dish of potatoes, and an- 
other of boiled Indian corn. Setting these 
things on the table, she slipped out of the 
room again, and brought in a second relay, 
consisting of pumpkin-pies—which are very 
much like our cheese-cakes—cranberry jelly, 
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cheese, butter, cakes, and tea; to these, as a 
matter of course, were added hot rolls of 
beautiful light bread. How it is managed I 
cannot conceive, but I will here mention inci- 
dentally that I never sat down to tea or break- 
fast in an American farmhouse without seeing 
hot rolls that looked as if they had that min- 
ute come out of the oven! 

Though nothing could exceed the hospital- 
ity of my entertainer, I did not feel altogether 
at my ease. The injunction given me by his 
wife, in such a mysterious manner, had raised 
a doubt in my mind as to whether he was 
perfectly sane, and the apprehension I was 
under lest I should unwittingly say something 
that would ‘set him off,’’ or ‘‘send him 
wild,’’ was a constant restraint upon the free- 
dom of my conversation. 

‘‘T am not to say anything about the lakes 
of New England, and I am to take no notice 
of that queer picture,’ said I to myself. 
‘¢ Well, there are plenty of other subjects 
open to me, for Mr. Baldwin is a sensible, 
intelligent man.’? But then the unpleasant 
suspicion of his being deranged again pre- 
sented itself, and I began to speculate upon 
what kind of lunacy it might be that he was 
afflicted with—whether he was violent, for 
instance? His wife had no appearance of 
being afraid of him; but then, as I said be- 
fore, these Yankee women are so wonderfully 
calm and self-possessed, that that’s no rule! 
At all events, here I must stay for the night, 
for to make any excuse for going back to 
Steubenville, after having so far received his 
hospitality, would be most ungracious—be- 
sides, ‘‘ Reuben has taken a fancy to me.”’ 

Our plentiful meal—which was dinner, 
tea, and supper all in one—was over, and all 
things cleared away by a little after eight 
o’clock. Knowing the primitive hours that 
are kept by the country people in most parts 
of America, and being unwilling to cause 
any inconvenience in the family, I offered to 
retire, if this were their hour for going to 
bed. 

‘‘ Well, sir, as soon as you please; hut 
you'll excuse me if I read a chapter or two 
first; ’tis my custom, sir, and I believe I 
should not sleep good if I neglected it. We 
New Englanders are mostly brought up to 
read the Bible, but some of us are apt to for- 
get it, and to think of nothing but how to get 
money, and then the Lord sends us something: 
to waken us up, and show us his power.”’ 
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As Reuben spoke, he walked up to the 
strange looking picture, and stood with his 
eyes fixed on it. I was afraid that he now 
was really “ going off,” and thought it most 
prudent to make no reply to his observations, 
as it might tend to make matters worse. His 
wife, however, seemed to know how to man- 
age him ; for taking his Bible down from the 
shelf, she handed it to him, saying, ‘* Here, 
Reuben, it is getting late.”’ 

He took it.from her mechanically, with his 
eyes still fixed on the picture, and then ina 
low voice, as if he were talking to himself, 
said, ‘* Farrnru.—yes; that’s what I forgot 
to be, and the Lord visited me in his wrath.”’ 

** You wont talk now, please, Reuben ; I 
aint so good a scholar as you, and I never can 
read when anybody is talking,” said Mrs. 
Baldwin, as she laid an old, well-worn Bible 
in large print on the table before her. _Reu- 
ben also sat down to read, and for the time, 
I hoped, the danger was over. 

I took up ‘* Good News from England,” 
which I found to be a curious journal of the 
doings and sufferings of the first settlers who 
went from England in the May Flower, writ- 
ten by one of them, Mr. Winslowe, whose 
name is still held in reverence in New Eng- 
land. It was he, I read, that imported into 
that country the first neat cattle that were 
ever seen there. After reading with great 
attention for about half an hour, Reuben 
closed his book, and asked if I were inclined 
to go to bed. I was quite willing to do so, 
for, besides that I had been upon my feet for 
a great many hours, and began to feel the 
want of rest, I knew that it would be ex- 
pected that I should be ready for breakfast by 
four, or, at latest, by five o’clock the next 
morning. I had not far to go to my sleep- 
ing-room, which was separated merely by 
boards from the room in which we had been 
sitting, and was just half its width ; the other 
half formed the bedroom of my host and host- 
ess. As we were about to leave the room, I no- 
ticed that there was neither lock nor bolt on 
the outer door, a deficiency that I had fre- 
quently observed in the country parts of 
America. 

**T guess you can’t very well do without 
them things in your country,” said Mr. Bald- 
win, with a sly smile of superiority. 

‘Not in the part that Jcome from, cer- 
tainly,” replied 1,—an answer not quite free 
from prevarication ; but I confess that I felt 
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then, as I had often done before, somewhat 
ashamed of the want of common honesty in 
my own country, which makes it so absolutely 
necessary for us to look carefully to the fas- 
tenings of our doors and windows every night. 

I have often slept in rooms in which there 
was a most troublesome superabundance of 
furniture, where conveniences were multi- 
plied till they became inconveniences, and 
where every ‘‘ coign of vantage ’’ was occu- 
pied by a useless knickknack. A bed, asmall 
table and basin, one chair, and a few wooden 
pegs to hang my clothes on, were all that 
graced Reuben Baldwin’s spare room—and it 
was sufficient: everything was clean and 
comfortable, and I never slept better in my 
life. 

At five, next morning, we sat down to a 
breakfast of the same profuse description as 
our supper of the preceding night. Fried 
bacon, omelets, Johnny-cake, two or three 
kinds of preserved fruits, and excellent coffee 
were on the table, all prepared by the inde- 
fatigable Esther: her hushand milked the 
cow and sawed the wood for the stove, and 
probably helped her with the heaviest work, 
but she kept no servant of any kind to assist 
her. It has often been a mystery to me to 
imagine how these American women get 
through all the multifarious business that 
falls to their share with so little apparent 
effort or fatigue. In one or two instances in 
which I felt myself upon sufficiently familiar 
terms to allow of my asking the question, 
the answer has been, ‘‘ Well, I guess it is 
just what we’ve been used to.’ What would 
our English farmers’ daughters think of such 
work? I think I may venture to answer for 
them, ‘* "Tis what we have never been used 
to ! ” 

After breakfast, I went with Mr. Baldwin 
to look at his farm, of which he was not a 
a little proud. He told me that he had had 
it only two years, and that his were the first 
crops that were ever grown on the land. 
Though so small in extent, he and his wife 
could get a good living out of the farm, the 
soil of which was rich and deep, and very 
easily worked, and when there was nothing 
particular to be done on the land, he caught 
fish in some of the neighboring streams, which 
he could always find a ready sale fur at Steu- 
benville. 

The prohibitions which I had received from 
Mrs. Baldwin, or I should rather say the hasty 
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conclusion that I had drawn from them, had 
prevented my asking Reuben many questions 
which occurred to me respecting New Eng- 
land and its farming, and the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages to be found in 
Ohio; the former, if I might at all trust my 
own judgment, greatly preponderating. Yet 
the man seemed to be communicative, and 
much more open in his manner than the gen- 
erality of his countrymen whom I had con- 
versed with ; and in whom, indeed, the want 
of openness is 80 common, as fairly to be 
called a national characteristic. This morn- 
ing, too, he seemed to be in good spirits, and 
I had not once observed the gloomy, or un- 
happy expression of countenance which I saw 
the day before. 

I had seen enough of New England in 
merely travelling through it, to be aware of 
the general inferiority of its soil; for, with 
some notable exceptions, the land is abso- 
lutely encumbered with rocks, which can be 
got rid of by the farmer only at a vast expense 
of capital and labor; the climate, too, is se- 
vere, and the winter long and cold. I knew 
also that there had been for many years past, 
a tide of emigration from the New England 
States into Ohio, and even to the far west; 
therefore it did not appear strange to me that 
Reuben Baldwin should leave the sterile soil 
and bleak climate of New Hampshire, for the 
fertile land he had chosen, and I said some- 
thing to that effect. 

I saw his countenance change immediately, 
and he walked on for a minute or two before 
he made any reply to my observation. 

‘‘ What you say about our rough climate 
and stony farms in New England is quite 
true, but as I was raised there I did not think 
much of them things—we don’t when we 
have been used to them all our life, any more 
than you think of all the fogs and dull 
dark days you get in England. No, sir, I 
should have lived there happy enough, and 
died there, if it had not pleased God to recall 
the greatest blessing he had bestowed upon 
us, and in such an awful way! It well nigh 
took away my senses, but thanks be to the 
Lord who comforteth those that are cast down. 
For our affliction, which 1s but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

Here Reuben again made a long pause, 
which I did not think fit to interrupt, as I 
still felt uncertain whether he was suffering 
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from any great calamity, or whether he labored 
under some kind of religious insanity, a mal- 
ady which is said to be very prevalent in the 
Eastern States. 

We entered the log-house in silence. Mrs. 
Baldwin was sitting in the rocking-chair, 
busily employed in knitting a man’s worsted 
stocking. She raised her eyes for an instant, 
and. gave the slightest possible nod to her 
husband, as much as to say: ‘1 see you,” 
or ‘* here am I,’’ her knitting and her rock- 
ing going on vigorously all the while in per- 
fect silence. And yet, under this cold and 
undemonstrative exterior, how much kind- 
ness was latent ! 

After sincerely thanking the worthy couple 
for their hospitality, I offered to take my 
leave, but Reuben would not consent to my 
going away 80 soon. 

‘* Not yet, sir; not yet: ’tis not often that 
we see any one here, for we live very retired, 
and have no neighbors out here in the bush ; 
but though [ don’t care much about society, — 
I do like to have somebody like yourself to 
talk with somgtimes—it cheers me up, and 
does me good, so you will not leave us just 
yet, I hope.” 

I could not urge the necessity of my pres-- 
ence at Steubenville, as I had already said 
that I had nothing to do there, but to wait 
for my friend’s arrival from New York. I 
therefore accepted the invitation as frankly 
as it was offered, and sat down by the open 
window, looking with admiration at the rich 
tints of the varied foliage. and the beautiful 
glimpses of forest scenery that were before 
me. 

‘¢' You see, sir,’’ said Reuben, ‘* what a 
nice place I’ve got here—everything to make 
a man happy, you must think; and I am 
happier than I ever thought to be again, 
when I first settled here, little more than two 
years ago. Esther, my, dear, I shall tell the 
gentlemen why it was that we could’nt live no 
longer in the old place : I feel better for talking 
of it sometimes—at first I could not; but 
that’s over now.”’ 

‘*T should be sorry, indeed,”’ said I, ** if I 
have asked any question, or made any remark 
that has given you pa‘n, by reminding you 
of past misfortunes.” 

‘‘ T know it, sir. I’m sure you would not 
say anything to hurt my feelings ; and as to 
reminding me of what’s past, that can’t be 
avoided. Why, sir, this morning, as we 
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were walking through the bush, and talking 
about the different crops grown in your coun- 
try, we came to where a lot of pine cones lay 
under the trees. I don’t suppose you noticed 
them, but 1 did; and for a minute or two I 
did not hear what you were saying, no more 
than if I’d been in New Hampshire, for my 
mind was wandering back to the time when 
the poor child used to pick them up, and 
make believe shooting me with them; bat I 
have not told you about her yet. My mind 
seems to run off the rails like, sometimes, and 
I forget what I am talking about.” 

Mr. Baldwin was walking up and down 
the room in an excited manner, as he spoke ; 
presently he stopped opposite the strange- 
looking picture, and began dusting the frame 
with his handkerchief. 

** You have not offered Mr. Laurence any 
of our cider, Reuben ; perhaps he would like 
some after walking so long in the heat.’’ 

‘“‘T’m glad you thought of it, Esther. My 
wife thinks of everything, sir,”’ continued he, 
as soon as Mrs. Baldwin left the room to fetch 
the cider; ‘‘if it had not,been for her I 
should have lost my senses under that great 
trial, for I almost lost faith and trust in God, 
so great was my affliction. But, after the 
first, she bore up so like a true Christian, 
that I took comfort from her example, and 
though at times my mind is sore troubled, I 
know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.’’ 

When Mrs. Baldwin returned with a jug 
of cider, there was another pause ; but this 
time her little ruse had not succeeded in 
turning her husband’s thoughts from what I 
suppose she considered a dangerous subject, 
for after filling our glasses he resumed the 
conversation. 

**You have been in New Hampshire, sir, 
60 [ need not tell you what a different coun- 
try that is to what you now see; and you 
have been through the Notch in the White 
Mountains ; that is quite in the north of the 
range. I lived to the south, near the foot of 
the Sunapee Mountain, for all them hills 
have names, though strangers call them the 
‘White Mountains,’ as if they were all one 
thing. They get their name from their tops 
being covered with snow for ten months in 
the year ; nothing wont grow there but black 
moss. Lower down there is a growth of 
dwarfed ugly pines, and ’tis only quite at the 
foot of the hills, and on the plains, that trees 
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grow toa large size. Except that there are 
some fertile valleys, the country all round 
about for miles is the roughest I know any- 
where ; in some parts great blocks of granite, 
of many tons weight, lie all over the land, so 
that it is impossible to plow amongst them, 
and even on the best land the stones are a 
great hindrance to the farmer. Well, sir, I 
lived in one of them pleasant valleys I told 
you of; we were nicely sheltered from the 
cold winds by the rising ground and the pine 
woods at the back, and right in front, not 
more than a furlong from my door, was Lake 
Sunapee. I have heard that there are lakes 
in your country so handsome that people go 
from all parts to look at them ; well, I guess 
there ain’t none handsomer than Lake Suna- 
pee. The water is as blue as the heavens, 
and so clear and smooth, that the mountains 
and dark pine woods are reflected in it just 
as if it was a looking-glass. Perhaps you 
would think it a lonely plaee, for our near- 
est neighbors were on the other side of the 
lake; but we New England farmers never 
think ourselves lonely if we live within sight 
of a neighbor’s house, and I could see three 
or four. 

‘* Well, sir, my wife and I had been mar- 
ried a good many years, but we had no chil- 
dren till about four years ago, when it 
pleased God to give us a little daughter, and 
I can’t tell you how much I loved that child. 
My wife named it Faithful—that was her 
own mother’s given name—and the child 
grew and ran about quite strong, and began 
to talk in her own pretty way, and Esther 
and I used to say to one another, what a 
blessing she was, and what a comfort she 
would be to us in our old age. In the even- 
ing after my work was done, I often used to 
carry her down to the lake, where I spent 
much of my time fishing, and she would run 
about on the hard, white sand that lies along 
the shore, as happy as an angel, while her 
mother and I sat under the shade of the pines 
near by, watching her. 

** The last time she was ever to play there 
was on one Sabbath evening ; the day had 
been rather hot and close for September, and 
we noticed that we could not see a leaf stir, 
the air was so still when we got down to the 
Sunapee shore, where there was always a 
fresh breeze off the water even in the hottest 
days of summer. The poor child had picked 
up an apronful of pine cones, and put them 
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into my coat pocket to carry home for her, 
and then we all sat down, for she seemed 
tired and sleepy, and before many minutes 
she fell asleep on her mother’s lap. This was 
about an hour before sunset : but almost on a 
suddeu it grew so dark that we thought there 
must be a heavy thunder-storm coming, and 
we rose up to go home as quick as possible, 
thinking that the child would get wet. I 
took little Faithful from Esther, who went on 
as fast as she could before me. There was 
not a breath of air stirring, nor any thwader, 
but as it grew darker every minute, the 
lightning seemed to flash over the waters of 
the lake and light them up for an instant, 
and then again they looked as black as ink. 
As fast as I could I followed my wife along 
the path that led to our house, hoping that 
the child would be safe if we got there before 
the storm broke over our heads, for at that 
time I did not think of its being more than 
a very severe storm, though I never had seen 
one come on so sudden as this. Just as we 
got tothe place where the path makes a turn, 
my wife stopped suddenly, and throwing up 
her hands, cried out :— ; 

‘¢«O Lord have mercy on us, for surely the 
end of the world is at hand.’ 

‘‘T never shall forget the awful sight I saw 
when I lookedup! An immense black pillar 
that whirled round and round furiously, and 
sent out flashes of red light in every direction, 
seemed to be coming rapidly towards us; we 
were now but a short distance from our own 
door, and by hurrying forward with all our 
strength, in another minute we were in the 
house. My wife took the child out of my 
arms, while at the same instant we both ex- 
claimed, ‘ Thank the Lord she is safe,’ and 
Esther, who was ready to fall from terror and 
exhaustion, laid our little sleeping angel on 
the bed. 

‘‘Up to that time we had not heard a 
sound, and the air was as still and oppressive 
as it had been all day ; but just as my:wife 
stooped down to kiss her little Faithful, a 
great crash and rushing wind shook the 
house, and at the same moment I felt myself 
carried up into the air and whirled along in 
complete darkness. What more happened to 
me I don’t know anything about, for I lost all 
sense, until I found myself some hours after- 
wards lying on the earth amongst uprooted 
trees, torn branches, and broken pieces of 
buildings. Meantime my wife was carried in 
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another direction, right over two or three 
stone fences, over a stream of water, and 
across several fields; but neither. she nor I 
can give any account of what happened to us 
after we heard that dreadful crash, just as 
we were lifted up into the air, though neither 
of us was hurt any more than being a little 
bruised and stunned like; but the most terri- 
ble part of the story I have not yet told, 
though ’tis most likely you have guessed it 
already—we never saw our child again ! 

‘¢ For many days we searched amongst the 
ruined farms, and through the shattered and 
torn-up trees, and wherever the whirlwind 
could be traced by its work of destruction ; 
but all in vain. The bedstead on which my 
wife had laid the dear child was found in the 
pine wood at the foot of the mountain, one 
of our chairs, along with some of the rafters 
of the house, were carried right across the 
lake into another man’s farm, but she was 
never found. A neighbor brought us a small 
piece of the frock she had on, which he picked 
up amongst the broken stumps of the trees 
that had had all their tops clean carried away, 
and this—this is all,’’ said the poor fellow, 
pointing to the piece of print under the glass, 
‘¢ that we now have that ever belonged to our 
dear child,”’ 

‘‘ Everything we had was destroyed,”’ said 
Mrs. Baldwin, who, with the same tact that 
I had observed on another occasion, now ad- 
dressed me in order to give her husband time 
to recover himself. 

‘« Everything we had was destroyed ; but 
we felt only one loss—that of our child. At 
first I thought if we had lost our child, as 
other parents lose theirs, I could have borne 
it; but to have her carried away in a raging 
whirlwind, and never see her again—oh! it 
was a hard hard, trial. But we cannot choose 
—it was the Lord’s doing, and it is our duty 
to submit.” 

Mrs. Baldwin covered her face with her 
hands for a minute, but soon mastering her 
emotion, she rose, and taking down the picture 
from the nail on which it hung, she put it 
into my hands. 

‘¢ There, sir, those are the cones that our 
little Faithful picked up and put into her fa- 
ther’s pocket only an hour before she was 
taken from us. As soon as he could fix his 
mind to any kind of work, he set himself to 
make this frame with them, for the storm had 
spared them tous for that purpose, he said.”’ 
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T assured Mrs. Baldwin that I had already 
admired the beauty of the workmanship, 
though I did not then know the sad history 
which gave it so much interest. 

‘Tf you should ever visit that part of the 
country,’’ resumed Mr. Baldwin, again all 
dressing me, ‘* you will see the traces of that 
‘ storm for miles ; where it began, or where it 
ended, I can’t say, but the greatest mischief 
was done just by our lake. It seemed to 
burst right over my house, and then gather 
up and carry everything away, sweeping furi- 
ously across the lake, and even driving the 
water several hundred feet on to the land on 
the opposite shore, as was plainly seen by the 
mud that was left there. From the first I 
believed that our child slept her death-sleep 





beneath those waters on which I had so often 
taken her in my little fishing-boat—and when | 
she could nowhere be found amongst the ruins | 
that the storm had made, I felt certain of it. 
I did not care to rebuild my house where 
everything would remind us of our mis- 
fortune —and as to fishing in that lake 
again, or even rowing on those waters, I 
could not bear to think of it. So I sold my 
land for what little I could get, and soon fixed 





myself here where you see me. Thank God, 





THE FISHERMAN OF LAKE SUNAPEE. 


I have done very well, and in the course of 
time perhaps—but we can’t forget our lost 
child.’ 

This was the strange history I heard from 
Reuben Baldwin—an unpolished man, but a 
man of excellent sense and generous, warm 
feelings. With such a gem of a farm as he is 
now in, with such an admirable partner in 
his joys and sorrows, and above all, with the 
blessings of Providence, Reuben Baldwin may 
yet live to be a happy, if nota rich man. 

I took leave of the worthy couple with the 
painful feeling that I was not likely ever to 
see them again, or even to make them any re- 
turn for the kindness and hospitality they 
had bestowed on me. 

It is not my intention to describe my meet- 
ing with my New York friend, or the business 
which brought us together, for there was 
nothing in it that could afford interest to any 
third person. 

Two days after I left Reuben Baldwin’s 
log-house in the bush, I was again in Cincin- 
nati, where I made it my first business to 
procure a handsome copy of *‘ Izaak Walton’s 
Complete Angler,’’ which I sent with my 
grateful remembrance to the Fisherman of 
Lake Sunapee. 





Vitatity or Seeps.—In addition to the old sto- 
ry of the vegetation of wheat found in an Egyptian 
mummy, the New Hampshire Journal of Agri- 
culture, in reply to the inquiry of a correspon- 
dent as to the length of time that seeds retain 
their vitality, quotes the following statement from 
an English paper. 

James Binks, in the Worth British Agricul- | 
turist, stated that he had recently cleared off 
some old Roman encampments on his farm near 
Alnwick, a farm which he had lived upon for 
sixty-four years, and forthwith among the bar- 
ley there sown, arose some seventy-four varieties 
of oats, never seen in that section before. As no 
oats had been sown, he supposed the place to be 
an old cavalry camp, and that the oats which 
were ripened under other skies, had lain covered | 
with debris for 1,500 years, and now, being ex- 
posed to the action of the sun and air, they germ- 





inated as readily as though but recently sown. | 


Sr. Vincent pE Paut.—* After having spent 
much strength and labor to little purpose,’’ said 
this zealous evangelist (St. Vincent de Paul), ‘I 
was one day lamenting before God, as I walked 
to church, the little fruits of my exertions. As 
I went along, I was overtaken by a vine-dresser. 


I took the opportunity of asking him how the 
missions were liked. ‘Sir,’ said the peasant, 
‘ we all feel obliged to you for your kind inten- 
tions ; we are likewise sensible that everything 
you tell us is good, but you preach too long. We 
ignorant boors are just like our own wine-vats— 
the juice must have plenty of room left to work ; 
and once filled to the brim, if you attempt to pour 
in more, even if it were the very best juice in the 
world, it will only be spilt on the ground and 
lost.’ ?’—From the Tour to Alet in Mrs. Shim- 
nelpenninck’s Memoirs of Port Royal. 


Men are so inclined to content themselves with 
what is commonest ; the spirit and the senses so 
easily grow dead to the impressions of the beau- 
tiful and perfect, that every one should study, by 
all methods, to nourish in his mind the faculty of 
feeling these things. For no man can bear to be 
entirely deprived of such enjoyments ; it is only 
because they are not used to taste of what is ex- 
cellent, that the generality of people take delight 
in silly and insipid things provided they be new. 
For this reason one ought, every day at least, to 
hear a little song, and read a good poem, see a 
fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a 
few reasonable words.— Goethe. 
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From Once a Week. 
TOM MORLAND’S PREFERMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘¢Cnantricn! Chanleigh! shouted the 
guard, with a conventional accentuation on 
the word which almost prevented its recog- 
nition, and Tom Morland, who had been on 
the look-out for the station for the last quar- 
ter of an hour, got out of the train. But 
Chanleigh was not his destination. He in- 
quired of the station master how far off the 
village of Beauchamp was; and learning 
that the distance might be ‘‘ something bet- 
ter nor three miles,’’ he desired that his lug- 
gage might be sent.on in the solitary square 
box on wheels which, doing duty as a fly, 
had come down from the inn on speculation ; 
and set out on foot in the direction indicated. 

‘*T take yon to be the new parson of Beau- 
champ,”’ said one of the bystanders to an- 
other. 

The supposition was a correct one. Tom 
Morland, at thirty-seven years of age, had 
become rector of Beauchamp. He had been 
a hard-working curate for thirteen years: 
during a portion of them he had had the 
care of a large, straggling parish, in the op- 
posite extremities of which he held three ser- 
vices every Sunday. His preferment came 
to him in this wise. One Sunday afternoon 
he had arrived, according to his custom, at 
a little chapel on a breezy common, which 
was situated some miles from the vicarage 
house in which he was permitted to live du- 
ring the lengthened absence of its rightful 
owner in Italy. He was in the act of put- 
ting on his surplice, when a sudden idea 
caused him to feel in his pocket for his ser- 
mon,—in vain. He remembered that the 
weather having suddenly changed just be- 
fore his leaving home, he had taken off his 
coat and put on an older and thicker one : 
in the pocket of his best garment the sermon 
had undoubtedly remained. Tom Morland 
had never yet attempted an extempore ser- 
mon : he held that the mere fact of writing 
down ideas compelled a closer and deeper 
study of the subject ; that what was unsound 
in the matter would sometimes strike the 
outward eye more readily than the inward 
one. Nevertheless, on this occasion, there 
was no help for it. While the congregation 
were singing four verses of a hymn, he made 
up his mind what text he would take for his 
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discourse. Tom was not a nervous man; 
the sight of the thirty or forty upturned 
faces from the open benches gave him no 
pang of alarm, and his sermon, which was 
brief, and very much to the point, did not 
suffer from the circumstances under which 
he preached it. He was leaving the church 
at the conclusion of the service, when the 
old beadle, whose cheeks were like a winter 
apple, hurried up to him with the intelli- 
gence that Squire Luttrell had brought a vis- 
itor to church with him that afternoon, and 
that he had it on the authority of the squire’s 
servants that the visitor was no other than ~ 
the Bishop of Tom remembered 
that once or twice during the’service he had 
met the cyes of a little old gentleman in the 
squire’s pew, and he laughed as he caught 
himself wishing that he had not left his ser- 
mon in his best coat pocket. Three weeks 
afterwards, when Tom had almost forgotten 
the occurrence, the squire’s distinguished 
visitor presented him to the living of Beau- 
champ, of the annual value of three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pounds. 

Tom caine down to his new home a solitary 
man. His father and mothet had died when 
he was young: the money they left behind 
them had barely served to complete his prep- 
aration for the church. He had had a sister 
some years older than himself, far away in 
India, and married to a chaplain there. She 
was a fair, gentle, kind-hearted creature. 
She had been Tom’s ideal of womanly per- 
fection in his childhood, and so she remained 
throughout his life. He never saw her after 
their separation in his youth. She was 
amongst the victims of a violent outbreak of 
cholera at a distant station, and her death 
was the sole darkening shadow on Tom’s life, 
which was otherwise essentially a, happy one. 
He had strong health and buoyant spirits ; 
perhaps he had but an ordinary intellect, but 
he was thoroughly practical in his dealings 
with the souls as well as the bodies of his 
fellow-men, and he had an_honest-hearted 
sincerity about him that won him friends 
amongst all classes. In person he was tall 
and stout, with a cheerful smile and kindly 
brown eyes. His was something better thar 





merely a handsome face: it was a bright and 
genial one. 

The fly containing Tom’s luggage rumbled 
by, and was some time before it was out of 
sight. He strode on with a pleasant sense 
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of freedom ia his limbs. The country grew 
picturesque as he left the town of Chanleigh 
behind him. It was certainly flat, but then 
it was well wooded, and watered by a little 
river that ran swiftly and clearly over its 
pebbly bed. On the banks grew tall grasses, 
luxuriant in the shade of the willows. He 
came at length upon a common, covered with 
long brambles, stretching over stunted gorse 
bushes, behind which were hid away pools 
of water known only to the cottagers’ asses 
and their foals, and one or two worn-out 
plough-horses turned out to graze there. 
Leaving the common to his right, he made 
his way down a shady lane, arched with long 
branches of elm and oak, and presently came 
upon a village which he rightly concluded 
to be Beauchamp. At intervals he had 
passed several farmhouses, which wore an 
air of comfort and plenty. The village, how- 
ever, was not in character with them. Damp 
had seized on many of the cottages. Here, 
the roof, the walls, and the out-houses were 
covered with a moss of vivid green, which 
clung tenaciously, and turned all to rotten- 
ness beneath it ; there, the door was coated 
with a fungus which grew as surely as the 
night came, to be destroyed in the morning, 
and to grow again, till man’s patience was 
exhausted in the conflict. Hinges had given 
way ; locks were loose, for the screws would 
never stay in; a dozen carpenters might work 
from morning till night without effecting 
much good with such unsatisfactory materi- 
als. At every third or fourth house beer 
was licensed ‘‘ to be drunk on the premises.”’ 
The inn, where hung the sign of the Golden 
Lion—a prodigious animal with a mane of 
startling brilliancy—was a modern building 
of brick, and apparently the only one in de- 
cent repair. Near it stood the school-house 
in a dilapidated state, and contrasting pain- 
fully with its neighbor. Tom had heard the 
church clock strike four as he came up to it, 
and in a moment out rushed a swarm of chil- 
dren : boys, girls, and infants. He watched 
them with keen interest. They were the 
soil in which he was to plant seeds, to weed, 
to reap—God granting it—the harvest of re- 
ward. Half a dozen boys a little older than 
the rest were in loud turmoil. From the 


midst of the group Tom heard a rattling 
noise, then a groan: and a cry of ‘ Shame 
to knock down Jemmy Bates! ’’ broke from 
the rest. A boy, about ten years of age, ev- 
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idently a cripple—for a little pair of crutches 
had rolled away into a ditch—lay on the 
ground, unable to rise. In another moment, 
just as Tom had almost succeeded in reaching 
him, he was rescued by a woman’s hand, 
with the fond foolish words which will serve 
as a panacea for half the woes of childhood 
till the end of time. Tom turned to the 
speaker. She had a care-worn look, and was 
almost shabbily dressed ; but she had a pro- 
fusion of fair hair, and large gray eyes, 
whose expression atoned for waning youth 
and freshness. The children made way for 
her eagerly, and Jemmy Bates himself seemed 
thankful to be near her even at the cost of 
his bruises. The boy who had knocked him 
down slunk away. 

‘Now, Jemmy,”’ she said, ‘we will go 
home together, and to-morrow you shall wait 
for me. I dare say it was carelessness; no 
one would be 80 cruel as to hit you a blow on 
purpose.”” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Letitia; I saw him!” 
was the general cry. ‘1 did!” and “I 
did!’’ ** And I am afraid I did,” said Tom, 
who had raised his hat to Miss Letitia, and 
walked on by her side. 

** Are you Mr. Morland?” she asked. 
‘Then do not judge of the boys by this un- 
lucky incident. They are good on the whole ; 
but the schoolmaster has lately suffered much 
from ill-health, and they have been for some 
time without the personal superintendence of 
aclergyman. Altogether, circumstances have 
been against them.’’ 

Tom said truly that children good, bad, ot 
indifferent were always an object of interest 
to him. He had been watching poor little 
Jemmy Bates limping painfully by his side, 
and somewhat to the boy’s astonishment 
he took him up in his arms and carried 
him along. The distance was soon accom- 
plished. Tom deposited his burden in his 
mother’s cottage, and was overwhelmed with 
her thanks. Miss Letitia having pointed out 
to him the nearest way to the rectory, went 
on her way, and another half-mile brought 
him to his journey’s end. The house which 
was henceforward to be his dwelling-place 
was before him. It was one story high, 
with lattice windows, and a porch, over 
which grew honeysuckles and roses in the 
wildest luxuriance. An unsparing hand had 
planted halfa dozen sorts of climbers be- 
neath the windows; one of these had served 
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as a trellis to another, and so on, till the 
whole front of the house was in a tangle of 
foliage. In front was a little grass-plot: no 
scythe had touched its growth for months, 
and the gravel path that ran round it was al- 
most choked with weeds. It was a neglected 
spot. 

P tom had bought the household furniture 
of the executors of the late incumbent, and 
an elderly woman, who had been left in 
charge of the house, was engaged’ by him as 
his housekeeper. His Lares and Penates 
were thus already set up. To be enabled to 
form some idea of the work Tom had before 
him, it will be necessary to revert to a period 
sixteen years antecedent to his entering on 
the living. The rector of Beauchamp was, 
at that time, named Nevil. He was a wid- 
ower, with one daughter. She was scarcely 
seventeen years of age, but she had been 
her father’s almoner, sick-nurse, and school 
teacher from childhood. Her education had 
been built upon his theories, and the result 
had made her, in some measure, different 
from other girls. She gave all her energies 
to assist him in the care of the parish, mak- 
ing no friends in her own class of life. 
When his death occurred suddenly, she found 
herself alone in the world. An old fellow- 
collegian of her father presented her case to 
a charitable fund, which conferred a small 
annuity upon her, and Letitia Nevil settled 
down in the place which cireumstances had 
endeared to her, on an income of fifteen 
pounds a year; her skill in needlework, 
and her industry in various ways, supply- 
ing whatever her need required beyond that 
amount. The new rector, Mr. Nugent, was 
an elderly man of good family—handsome, 
eloquent and agreeable. His wife, who was 
the daughter of a spendthrift Irish peer, died 
soon after his arrival in the parish ; and his 
only son, on leaving college was placed in the 
office of Mr. Wortleby, the solicitor at Chan- 
leigh. George Nugent was like his father in 
person, careless and extravagant as the elder 
man was also. Mr. Nugent’s debts had ac- 
cumulated with his years, but they never sat 
heavily on his shoulders, like the old man of 
the sea, as they do on many others; for 
when his creditors were pressing, he packed 
up his travelling bags and went to Paris or 
Brussels till they became weary, or resigned 
to the hopelessness of their case. He was 
always expecting windfalls. When they 
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came—as they sometimes did—he lived gayly 
at Beauchamp, giving pleasant little dinners 
to the sprightliest people he could get to- 
gether ; never troubling himself with parish 
work, preaching effectively what he seldom 
attempted to practice, and never striving 
to restrain his son in the downward course 
in which he had walked from his boyhood 
upwards. Three years passed on thus. Sud- 
denly the news spread like wildfire in Chan- 
leigh and Beauchamp that George Nugent 
had left Mr. Wortleby’s office overnight, and 
had taken his passage in a vessel that sailed 
on the following morning for Australia. Was 
his father acquainted with his movements? 
Nobody ever knew; nobody demurred when 
he stated his inability to meet his son’s 
debts ; nobody wondered at his evasion of 
the just demands on his time, his energy, or 
his income. An affection of the lungs was a 
sufficient excuse to the Bishop of the diocese 
for Mr. Nugent’s residence in the south of 
France, during the two last years of his life, 
and a succession of ill-paid curates took the 
duty at Beauchamp. One became ill and 
unfit for work from the effects of the damp; 
another, who had come fresh from a manu- 
facturing town, where he had been accus- 
tomed to appeal to intellects as keen as 
his own, gave up his rural congregation 
in despair after he had examined a few of 
the most intelligent-looking members in the 
churchyard on the subject of the sermon he 
had just delivered; a third levelled such 
straightforward denunciations at what he 
considered the hopeless lethargy of his flock, 
that they grew too timid to venture into 
church at all. But in truth it was a discour- 
aging field for action, for no one could look 
at the vacant eye and the meagre develop- 
ment of brain amongst the laboring popula- 
lation, and hope for much fruit from so sap- 
less a tree. When death removed Mr. Nu- 
gent from the supervision of the: work to 
which he had never had sufficient energy to 
put his own hand, it was owing to the fact 
of a sermon lying forgotten in the pocket of 
a coat that an industrious and earnest-minded. 
man had come to fill his place. 


cHaPTER II. 
Mr. Worrtzsy lived in a large, gloomy 
house in Chanleigh, of which the lower part 
was entirely set apart for the transaction of 





business. On either side of the street-door,. 
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which had a ponderous hard-headed looking 


knocker upon it, and a brass-plate, which 
was suffered to turn green, were the offices ; 
behind the larger of the two was Mr. Wor- 
tleby’s private room. But into this he had 
not yet descended. He was at breakfast up- 
stairs ; at breakfast grimly, solemnly, in the 
midst of his family ; the hush that pervades 
all atmospheres when the ruling spirit is a 
cruel one was perceptible in the room. Mr. 
Wortleby was somewhat past the prime of 
life ; tall, and well-bred, looking with a cold 
blue eye, and a purple lip that only became 
life-like when his temper was roused. In 
his intercourse with his superiors his man- 
ners were exquisitely polished; with his 
equals he was haughty and arrogant ; to his 
inferiors he was symply a tyrant. Amongst 
the latter class he reckoned his family. Early 
in life he had married the daughter of a 
farmer, for the sake of a little hoard of 
money, which served to buy the business of 
the solicitor to whom he had been articled, 
and to secure the best connection in the coun- 
try. This object attained, he never professed 
to care whether Mrs. Wortleby lived or died. 
She bore him seven daughters: like herself, 
neither pretty nor remarkably ugly; ordi- 
nary in ability asin person. As they grew 
up to womanhood, Mr. Wortleby would sit 
and gaze at them, his hand supporting his 
chin, almost savagely. Not one of them re- 
sembled him; not one of them had a redeem- 
ing point of beauty. Mr. Wortleby was a 
staunch Conservative : he numbered amongst 
his clients the representatives of the landed 
interest of the county ; he was land-steward 
to three noblemen ; he sat at their tables, he 
went ou professional visits to their houses. 
Of course he never dreamt of presenting Mrs. 
Wortleby to their notice, but for a daughter 
he would have had no difficulty in procuring 
an introduction, provided she had beauty or 
talent, or, better stiil, the two requisites 
combined. To have heard ‘ Wortleby’s 
daughter ’’ praised for her beauty, for her 
singing, for any attraction or accomplishment 
that would entitle her to be * taken up ”’ by 
the class he loved to be amongst—this was 
the craving of his heart, and in it he was 
doomed to a life-long disappointment. As 
one little snub-nose after another grew out 
of the age which their simple-hearted mother 
looked upon as cherubhood, Mr. Wortleby 
sighed bitterly, and wrapped himself still 
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more closely in his selfishness. The girls 
were strongly attached to their mother, who 
drew all the sunshine of her existence from 
their kindness and affection. They were but 
little known amongst their own class in Chan- 
leigh. If a neighbor chanced to call at any 
time after two o’clock in the day, by which 
hour the family dinner was concluded, Mrs. 
Wortleby invaribly saluted her with a wist- 
ful request to ‘‘ stay to tea ’’—provided, of 
course, as it generally happened, Mr. Wor- 
tleby was from home. This was the extent 
to which she indulged herself in the pleas- 
ures of society. 

It was Saturday morning, and the usual 
supply of newspapers had arrived. Mr. 
Wortleby had a way of appropriating them 
to his own use which no one ever ventured 
to dispute. The Economist was thrust under 
the cushion of his chair ; beneath his elbows 
were two county papers, and he held the 
Times inhis hands. His attitude symbolized 
his life. 

A knock at the door of the breakfast-room 
interrupted his study of the course of events, 
and a junior clerk, with checks that always 
became cherry-colored at the sight of the 
seven Miss Wortlebys, announced ‘“ Miss 
Nevil, on business.”’ ‘‘ Let her wait in my 
room,” said Mr. Wortleby. It was unnec- 
essary for him to hurry himself on her ac- 
count: her position did not justify such a 
proceeding. He had barely tolerated her 
since the day when Mrs. Wortleby had in- 
nocently let fall an observation on the fact 
of her mainly supporting herself by various 
kinds of intricate needlework, which were 
sent from time to time to an agent in Lon- 
don. It was sufficient to prove her loss of 
caste, Mr. Wortleby said, that Mr. Parkins, 
the grocer of Chanleigh, had made her an 
offer of marriage on becoming acquainted 
with the fact. How this had ever come to 
be a matter of public gossip had never clear- 
ly transpired. Mr. Parkins, a liberally-dis- 
posed man, giving credit for many an ounce 
of tea and rasher of bacon which he never 
expected to get paid for, had learned to look 
on Miss Letitia as the perfection of womanly 
grace and sweetness. He was unprepared 
for the discovery that she took wages for her 
work, as Miss Simms the village dressmaker 
did for hers, and with a feeling of chivalry 
rather than of presumption, he had offered 
her his home and his honest heart asa desira- 
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ble alternative. This he had done in a let- 
ter, to which Miss Letitia had replied ; not 
accepting his proposal certainly, but declin- 
ing it with so much gratitude and friendli- 
ness that it was generally supposed the pub- 
licity of the affair was owing to Mr. Parkins 
having been discovered opening Miss Letitia’s 
letter on the top of a tea-canister, and sob- 
bing ‘* God bless her kind heart ! ’’ when he 
had finished reading it. She little knew how 
much this offef of marriage had lowered her 
in Mr. Woritleby’s estimation. 

But breakfast, however lengthened out by 
human caprice or ingenuity, will not last for- 
ever, and after Miss Letitia had waited 
patiently for the greater part of an hour, Mr. 
Wortleby descended to his room. The clerk 
had placed a chair for her opposite to the 
one invariably occupied by Mr. Wortleby, 
which stood with its back towards the win- 
dow. Why does the light always fall on the 
client’s face, and neVer on his counsellor’s ? 
No matter what the standing of a solicitor 
is, the characteristics of his private room 
never materially vary. The man who makes 
ten or twelve thousand a year is not more 
daintily lodged during his business hours than 
the small attorney who makes five hundred ; 
the wooden boxes may have titled names 
painted on them instead of plebeian ones, 
but the difference goes no further. Mr. 
Wortleby did not shake hands with Miss 
Nevil; it would have been an unnecessary 
familiarity. Ic sat down, and waited stiflly 
for her to state her business. She did so in 
brief’ words. 

** Reuben Bates was taken before the mag- 
istrates yesterday for poaching, Mr. Wor- 
tleby, and he has been sent to be tried at 
the assizes. I understand they begin next 
weck. I have come to beg you to let some 
one from your office go to watch his case, and 
to ask you if the expense of engaging coun- 
sel will be beyond my means.”’ 

She laid two sovereigns down on the table 
as she spoke, and sccmed to wait for his an- 
swer with sume anxiety. Mr. Wortleby 
looked at her suspiciously. 

‘It is not the first time,’’ he said, * that 
you have appealed to me in behalf of this 
man. Of course [ am not aware what claim 
he can have upon you. As regards myself, 
Tam bound to prosecute him, as the repre- 
sentative of the owner of the land on which 
the offence was committed.” 
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‘¢ Tell me then, to whom I can apply— 
what course I can take, so that he may not 
be utterly friendless when his trial comes 
on,’’ she said, earnestly. ‘* What,is to be- 
come of his wife and children? If you could 
sce their distress I am sure you would have 
pity on him.” ' 

‘Mr. Colley of Braxelford will transact 
any business for you, I have no doubt, Miss 
Nevil,’”’ replied Mr. Wortleby, coldly. ‘* Did 
you lay something down on the table?” 

She looked in his face, and saw that far- 
ther entreaty would be in vain. She went 
out hopelessly. Mr. Colley of Braxelford 
was @ practitioner of evil report: to him it 
was impossible for her to apply. She had 
not gone far in the direction of Beauchamp 
when she met Tom Morland, who was struck 
by the unusually anxious look in her face. 

‘«¢ You cannot help me,”’ she said, when, in 
answer to his inquiries, she had detailed the 
case. ‘In your position, it would be almost 
an encouragement to crime to attempt to 
screen a poacher from the justice of the laws, 
and you do not know, as I do, what his 
temptation has been.”’ 

‘¢ You have helped me too often to make 
me hesitate on such a point,” replied Tom. 
** T will see that he is properly defended. At 
all events, we may be able to save him from 
a long sentence.” 

‘Qh! thank you, thank you, Mr. Mor- 
land,”’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘ But it is my 
work—a part of my mission here—and I can 
well afford the expense,”’ she added, trying 
to smile as Tom looked disquieted at the sug- 
gestion. In his heart he doubted the fact. 

He had been nearly a year in Beauchamp. 
Every month had served to concentrate his 
interest more completely on his parish, which, 
like most agricultural districts, was devoid 
of any striking feature. His life was not 
likely to provoke any man to write a biograph- 
ical account of it—surely the meanest injury 
that one human being can inflict on another, 
when the grave «an give forth no denial, no 
justification, nv contempt even for ill-deserved 
or wrongly-placed praisé. He had labored 
hard, and had effected much. By dint of 
urgent representations to the landlords, drains 
had been mace where mud was once ram- 
pant ; by force of earnest counsel at least a 
third of the + »z¢ering hunters of the leer- 


houses were adopting habits of semi-sobriety. 
To influence a man so far as to induce him to 
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give up getting drunk more than two or three 
times a year was to go far towards saving soul 
and body also. Ail this Tom had done: but 
a woman had done more. ‘* Miss Letitia,”’ 
as she was called,—and Tom had acquired 
the habit of addressing her in the same fash- 
ion,—had passed nearly sixteen years in acts 
of mercy and charity. She had kept many 
a poor family together: she had saved hus- 
band and wife, mother and young children, 
from the separation entailed by the Union, 
by help given liberally, given regularly, and 
how hardly earned! as Tom used to think, 
with something like anguish, as he learnt 
from time to time what she had done before 
he came to the parish. She had watched by 
sick beds: she had taught in the schools. It 
was her influence alone that had prevented 
Beauchamp from sinking irremediably into 
vice at the period when the culpable inactiv- 
ity of Mr. Nugent had left his flock uncared 
for. To all who had been connected with his 
family she devoted herself unceasingly. The 
man who had been charged with poaching 
had been groom to Mr. Nugent’s son; his 
companion, it was said, in many wild frolics. 
It was not the first time he had been in 
trouble ; on each occasion Miss Letitia had 
held out a helping hand to him when he came 
back with a sullen face and a lagging step 
from his six weeks’ imprisonment. How did 
she find the means to do so much? Some- 
times Tom, on going to the cottage of the old 
widow with whom she lived, observed books 
of German fairy tales, a dictionary, and a 
heap of manuscripts by the side of them. He 
had seen packets at the post-office directed in 
Miss Letitia’s handwriting to a publisher of 
children’s books in London. From these cir- 
cumstances he concluded that she helped to 
eke out her livelihood by the work of trans- 
lation. Did he care how she earned bread 
for herself and others? In his long, solitary 
walk across the common, and by the side of 
the little river that mirrored the hard wintry 
boughs which overhung it; in the evenings 
when, pile the logs on as he might, 2nd draw 
the curtains across’ his windows as closely as 
he would, he yet felt himself a homeless man 
for want of a face thatshould turn to his. Tom’s 
thouglits ran ever on what Miss Letitia did, 
what Miss Letitia thought, what Miss Letitia 
said. Since his boyhood, when he had loved 
his sister with an enthusiastic affection which 
a beautiful woman often inspires in a younger 
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relative, he had never cared for any human 
being as he cared for Miss Letitia. It was 
months before he owned it to himself: hefore 
he felt something hike disappointment when 
he watehed her face, and saw no change in 
its expression when he came or went. A 
friendly greeting, frank confidence, ready 
sympathy : all these he found, but not love. 
Sometimes he tried to persuade himself that 
he ought to be happy in being able to see her 
as often as he did ; that posssibly she might 
never marry,—it was certain, he thought, 
that Ae never should; they would grow old 
in this monotonous life, half dream-like, half 
real; the ties that bound her to the objects 
which were to be all in all to him to the end of 
his days, would strengthen her friendship for 
him, and the end of all things would come. 
And then he would start up, feeling as if he 
could never live out the time till his heart 
should cease to he stirred at the sound of her 
voice. But there were inoments of reaction 
when he deliberated ; should he speak to her 
in such a way that she need not withdraw 
her friendship from him, even if she could 
give him nothing more ; should he tell her 
that he had found out a void in his life which 
she only could fill up ; that a thirst had come 
upon him for that sense of home which he 
could never realize without her. A clever 
writer has declared that there is an out-of- 


the-way corner in every man’s mind where: 


Superstition, like a slovenly housemaid, 
sweeps up all sorts of bits and scraps; and 
there is, undoubtedly, a little green sward in 
every man’s heart, to the last day of his ex- 
istence, sometimes parched up for lack of 
moisture, sometimes scorched by the breath 
of passion, but always ready to spring up in 
brightness and freshness, give it but some 
revivifying influence. Though we may not 
care to acknowledge the fact, romance is 
never wholly at an end. 

One evening, in a bright spring sunset, 
Tom returned home after several hours’ ab- 
sence, and seating himself at his trellised 
window, spread out his writing materials 
before him. But he must have found his 
task either a difficult or a painful one, for he 
sat for some time with his head in his hands 
before he applied himself to it. Herequested 
the person he addressed to furnish him with 
information respecting George Nugent, son 
of the late Rev. George Nugent, rector of 
Beauchamp, who had sailed from England for 
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Australia on the 17th of August, 1843, in 
the merchant vessel Ariadne, and who had 


written to his family on his arrival at Sydney, | unwieldy emblem of the day was to be deco- 


announcing his intention of going into the | rated with flowers from his own garden. 


bush to seek employment. He had been 
heard of last in 1849, when a settler return- 
ing to England had stated that George Nu- 
gent had some time previously been occupied 
as a shepherd in the interior of the country. 
The letter went on to state that the writer 
would send a check for whatever amount 
might be necessary for securing the informa- 
tion he required. The envelope was addressed 
to a late inspector of police, who had opened 
a Private Inquiry Office in London. When 
the letter was sent to the post, Tom began to 
think how and why he had written it. He 
had gone to Miss Letitia’s cottage on some 
small matter of parochial business. Some- 
thing, he could not remember what, had 
brought the words to his lips that he had 
been hesitating over so long; he could not 
recall half he had said, or how she had re- 
plied. He only knew that she had told him 
that for fourteen years she had been George 
Nugent’s promised wife, and that though she 
never heard from him, could learn no tidings 
of him by any means, she lived on in faith 
and hope, waiting for the day when he should 
come back and claim her. Then he had said 
—and his voice was broken and his eyes were 
blinded as he spoke—could he help her? 
could he do amything for her that a brother 
might do? and he had promised—oh, poor 
Tom !—that if George Nugent were alive, no 
matter where he was, he would bring him 
back to Miss Letitia. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aut Beauchamp was in a state of excite- 
ment on the 30th of April. In former days 
a fair had been held there on May-day, but it 
had gradually degenerated with the fortunes 
of the village, and for several years past had 
served only as an excuse for certain disorderly 
revels which the rural police of the district 
were powerless in attempting to put down. 
Tom had devised a plan which he thought 
would neutralize much of its evil effect. He 
gave notice some time previously that he 
should give a feast to the school-children in 
the rectory meadow on May-day, on which 
occasion he offered a prize to the cricket club, 
and arranged an unusually good match with 
the Chanleigh players. He engaged the ser- 
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vices of the village band, and invited the 
presence of the ‘‘ Green,’’ which verdant but 


Several customs which had fallen into desue- 
tude were scarcely worth revival. ‘The erec- 
tion of a greasy pole, with a leg of mutton on 
the top; the sale of a flabby kind of cheese- 
cake, called a Beauchamp custard, for the 
making of which every third person in the 
village became temporarily a confectioner : 
these were doings of doubtful pleasure and 
profit. Tom depended rather upon the judi- 
cious commingling of rich and poor, the ex- 
cellence of his.home-brewed, and the strong 
animal spirits of the children, whose enjoy- 
ment was to be his first consideration. He 
had invited several of his neighbors, and fine 
weather alone was needful to make his little 
féte-day go off pleasantly. 

On ‘this 30th of April, therefore, Tom’s 
hands were full of business. It is not to be 
supposed that a bachelor expecting on the 
morrow thirty or forty private guests, in ad- 
dition to a large public assemblage, can be 
without various hospitable cares ; and he had 
been so absorbed in considering whether the 
round of beef and the sirloin, and the two 
hams and the pigeon-pies, would be enough 
for the cold dinner that was to be laid in his 
dining-room, that the circumstances which 
had weighed down his spirits a few weeks 
back, were almost driven from his recollec- 
tion. All the morning his attention had been 
to detail, and that of a very matter-of-fact 
character : how many teaspoons he was pos- 
sessed of ; where the fat ponies that drew the 
various little four-wheeled carriages which he 
expected, could be put up; even the recipe 
for syllabub in his housekeeper’s cookery- 
book, the excellence of which he somehow 
doubted. 

But all these questions were settled at last, 
and Tom’s mind grew easy towards evening 
on the score of his next day’s responsibilities. 
In the midst of his last injunctions to his 
household, he heard with some surprise the 
voice of the village post-mistress asking to 
see him. She was a hard-working woman, 
who kept a shop in which every necessary of 
life was to be sold, with the exception of the 
few articles she was perpetually ‘ out of.’’ 

*T’ve got a letter for you, Mr. Morland,” 
she said, ‘‘ which ought by rights to have 
been delivered this morning. When I was 
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a-sorting of the letters and a-putting of them 
into the different bags, Mrs. Carter’s Susan 
comes into the shop with the youngest child 
in her arms, which she sits down on the coun- 
ter, and she asks for half a pound of treacle : 
of course I got the jar down, and just as I 
take the lid off, she changes her mind. Mrs. 
Carter’s Susan is always a-changing of her 
mind, and she says, ‘ No, Mrs. Barnet, I’ll 
have half-a-pound of golden syrup instead,’ 
and I go to the last shelf next my back-parlor 
door to get it, and while I’m gone I suppose 
Mrs. Carter’s youngest child—which is a boy, 
Mr. Morland—takes up one of the letters I’ve 
been a-sorting of, and lets it fall into the jar 
of treacle, for there I found it not half an 
hour ago.”’ 

Mrs. Barnet unfolded a clean blue and 
white handkerchief as she spoke, and dis- 
played a letter of doubtful hue, which had 
evidently been subjected to many ablutions 
before it had become even thus far presenta- 
ble. ‘ 

Tom laughed good-naturedly at the post- 
mistress’s explanation as he opened it. It 
was from the late Inspector of Police. It 
informed him that George Nugent was on 
board an Australian vessel, which would 
land its passengers either that evening or the 
following morning, and that full information 
of his further proceedings would be forwarded 
by the next day’s post. Was not this the 
news he had peen wishing to be able to take 
Miss Letitia? If he went to ber with the 
letter, he should sce her face light up; he 
should hear her thank him over and over 
again for the tidings. He felt he did not re- 
joice at her happiness, and he hated himself 
for it; but unwilling to lose a moment more, 
he snatched up his hat and hastened across 
the garden. As he laid his hand upon the 
gate, it was opened from the outside, and a 
tall gaunt-looking man, the outline of whose 
features he saw in the dusky twilig't, said :— 

«Perhaps you can tell me if Mr. Nugent 
is at home? ”’ 

‘Mr. Nugent!” said Tom in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘ He has been dead for more than a 
twelve-month.”’ 

“Dead!” exclaimed the new 
** poor old fellow! Is he dead? 
you?” he suddenly asked. 

** His successor in the living,” replied Tom. 

** And Tam his son,’’ he said. *‘* Let me 


comer ; 
Who are 


go in and see the old place once more.”’ 
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Tom led the way in, feeling more as if he 
were moving in a dream than in actual life. 
He rang for lights while his guest looked 
round. the room, into which darkness was 
falling fast, and his eye seemed to note some 
trifling changes. 

‘¢ Don’t mention my name before your peo- 
ple,”’ he said, hurriedly, and for several min- 
utes both men were too busy with their own 
thoughts to speak farther. 

When the lights came, an irrepressible 
feeling of curiosity prompted Tom to look at 
George Nugent. Ile sat opposite to Tom at 
the table, moody and dejected looking. He 
had a tanned weather-beaten face, overgrown 
with a long bushy beard. There was some- 
thing in the expression of his features which 
said, ‘* Fate has done her worst with me, but 
she has not beaten me yet.”’ He looked like 
an Esau in modern clothes—clothes which 
seemed less his, than the dummy’s upon 
which they had hung at an outfitter’s a few 
hours previously. He wore a large, loose- 
fitting, light-coloured coat, a striped blue shirt, 
and a red-spotted silk handkerchief round his 
throat. He had laid down his hat anda 
leathern bag on the table, but he rested a 
dark knotty stick of formidable dimensions 
between his knees. He was the first to 
speak. 

‘¢ I got off by the express train after I landed 
this morning,”’ he said. ‘* The nearer I came 
to shore the more [ thought I sould like to see 
the old place an! te poor old fellow again. 
He’s gone. He'll never know that I have 
got over my di livulties after all, and have 
come back to E:vlandarich man. I meant 
to have paid his Jets, and to have set him 
on his feet again. Pvor old father! ”” 

* How was ii ‘ec had no tidings of you for 
80 many years? ~ asked Tom. 

‘© Ay, how was it,’’ repeated Nugent, bit- 
terly. ‘* At firs: «verything went wrong with 
me; I could nt write then; I could not ask 
to be taken bac like the prodigal, knowing 
the name I had |. '¢ behind me in Chanleigh. 
After a time 1 '«. n to prosper, and what I 
had earned wii s» much hardship and diffi- 
culty was very \\r to me. IfI had written 
home I should ‘i. been pressed for money, 
and to give m»iy to my father was like 
throwing it int. ise sea. I will wait, I used 
to say to myse!. till I can go back witha 
provision for us }).th; and this is the end of 
it.” 
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There was a pause again, which was inter- 
rupted by his asking Tom’s name. . 

‘¢T left England under a cloud, Mr. Mor- 
land,’’ he resumed ; ‘‘ it don’t much signify, 
now that I can make restitution. Every 
farthing I have ever owed shall be paid ; 
Wortleby’s debt first of all. Wortleby is 
living, I suppose? Those sort of men never 
die. Wortleby might have laid the finger of 
the law upon me, but he didn’t, and why? 
Because I was the grandson of a peer, and 
his aristocratic tendencies made him merci- 
ful. Poor Wortleby ! he wouldn’t touch my 
bank-notes now, if he knew all the trades I 
have driven to earn them.”’ 

Tom sat listening with a sinking heart. 
To this man, whospoke as if he were making 
a hard bargain with a harder man than him- 
self, Letitia Nevil had given up the best years 
of her life. How soon was he going to her? 
The delay was irritating. 

‘Is Reuben Bates in the village, now?” 
he asked presently. ‘* He was going to the 
bad when [ left, [am afraid.”’ 

Tom gave some account of the poacher’s 
circumstances, to which Nugent listened at- 
tentively. 

** T shall send him out to Sidney,”’ he said 
at length, ‘“‘ his wife and his children with 
him. A poor man’s family there are worth 
their weight in gold; here they are like lead 
hanging round his neck.”’ 

*‘I do not know,” said Tom, speaking 
with an effort, ** what Reuben would have 
done for many years past, if it had not been 
for Miss Letitia Nevil.”’ 

** What!” said Nugent, ‘isn’t she mar- 
ried yet?” 

Tom’s eyes were riveted on his face. 

Nugent looked surprised for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘I suppose you have heard 
some idle gossip about Letitia Nevil and my- 
self. When she was a young girl and I was 
a boy, I used to think it wouid be a pleasant 
thing to have Letitia for my wife. She was 
a pretty-looking girl, affectionate and credu- 
lous. She used to believe every word I said to 
her. I wonder she was not married long ago.” 

** 1 don’t think she will ever marry,’ said 
Tom, gravely. ‘‘ She may still consider her- 
self bound to you.”’ 

‘‘ She wrote to me several times after I left 
England,” said Nugent. ‘ Long, tiresome 
letters, full of good advice; but a man who 
has roughed it as I have done, can’t sit down 
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with a woman like Letitia Nevil in his house. 
Her voice would be like a church bell, say- 
ing come and be at peace and rest, and all 
that sort of thing; and my soul would be 
fretted to death by it. One can’t stand a 
reproachful face always by one ; besides, she 
must be turned thirty.” 

Oh, Tom Morland, be thankful for the self- 
command that long training has given you, 
and that you answer this man’s speech with 
outward composure. 

‘¢ Miss Nevil’s is a very beautiful face; it 
is not in her nature to speak or look re- 
proaches. She is loved and looked up to in 
Beauchamp above every other creature. [f, 
as I believe, she still considers her promise to 
you as binding, surely you will not draw 
back, if there exists no impediment to your 
marriage.” 

‘¢There is this impediment,’’ replied Nu- 
gent, ‘‘ that I don’t wish to marry, and if I 
did, I should not marry her. I don’t believe 
in broken hearts. Men,and women too, live 
through more trouble than is ever heaped up 
in novels, and are not worse company after- 
wards.”’ 

‘* For fourteen years,’’ said Tom, ‘* you do 
not deny that Miss Nevil has waited for your 
return in the expectation that you would 
marry her. For thirteen years she has de- 
voted herself to acts of mercy and charity, 
chiefly that the errors of your youth might 
be in some measure atoned for. I look back 
at this moment, and I see that ali she has 
done has had more or less reference to you 
and your family. I ask you if this is the 
reward due to her fidelity.’ 

‘‘ Women find their own reward in pa- 
tience and suffering,’’ said Nugent, his eyes 
fixed on the wall opposite. ‘‘ The truest- 
hearted woman I ever knew died witha smile 
on her face, though she had greater cause for 
tears. I had had sickness all the winter at 
my station. She kept about as long as her 
strength would last. It was a low aguish 
kind of fever, and the quinine was all gone. 
There was but one chance for her life. The 
next station was one hundred and seventy 
miles off. 1 left her and went to seek for 
assistance. When I came back she was dead, 
with her face turned towards‘the door, as 
if she was watching for me still.”’ 

** If George Nugent is alive I will bring him 
back to you.’ Tom was haunted by his own 
words, as he felt the chances of fulfilling his 
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promise growing less and less. Nugent was 
to a certain extent brutalized; but what of 
that? The faithful affection that had held 
out for so many years would overlook his 
faults. fle was surely guilty of disloyalty ; 
but women pardon such sins every day. All 
Tom could do was to ask him to see her. 

‘‘ I don’t see the use of it,” he replied ; 
“Tam in no mood for sentiment. I don’t 
fancy the sight of her face would waken up 
any of the old feeling, and there is no occa- 
sion for me to brave a meeting.” 

** You are no judge of your own feelings,” 
persisted Tom, ** till you have met her face to 
face, and have satisfied yourself that old asso- 
ciations are past and gone forever. She will 
be here to-morrow amongst many other peo- 
ple. It isa village holiday. Supposing you 
have altered in appearance since you went 
away, no one here would discover your iden- 
tity. You would be able to see her without 
recognition, if it does not suit you to announce 
your return at present.” 

‘*] will come,” said Nugent, ‘+ provided 
you give me your word that you will not let 
any human being know I am here.” 

‘* T give you my honor I will not,”’ replied 
Tom. 

“It will be mistaken kindness to take 
any notice of me to-morrow,”’ said Nugent. 
‘‘ Leave me to myself. If I should change 
my mind and settle down in England, I'll 
write a line and send it up from Chanleigh in 
the evening. I shall not leave till the last 
train. If you don’t hear from me you may 
conclude’ that you are not likely to be 
troubled with my presence again.” 

He rose to go. He could not eat in the 
house, he said, when Tom pressed him to 
stay ; food would choke him; neither could 
he sleep there ; all night long he should see 
his poor old father’s face hy his bedside. He 
would walk back to Chanleigh, and get a bed 
at the Rose and Crown. He put his stick 
with his bag slung on it over his shoulder, 
and went away. 

Walpurgis Nacht: the words came into 
Tom’s head as he let Nugent out, and re- 
mained leaning on the gate ; the moon rising 
in a flood of mellow light ; the first song of 
the nightingale coming softly from a little 
wood in the rear of the house, and a dreamy 
breeze rustling in the young leaves. Wal- 
purgis Nacht: the old German heathens of- 
fered sacrifices to the deities on such a night 
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as this, and Tom had stood on the Hartz 
mountains and pictured to himself their 
rites. What made him think of them now? 
Oh, false idol! Oh, unhappy worship! Sach 
were the words that had sounded in his ears 
throughout his interview with Nugent. He 
had asked himself, had he fulfilled the trust 
he had undertaken, little foreseeing the part 
he was to play in it—the urgent recommenda- 
tion of the woman he loved and reverenced to 
the good opinion of a man who did not care 
for her. It never crossed Tom’s mind that 
perhaps no one had ever been in such a posi- 
tion before; it never once occurred to him 
that, if Nugent gave her up, he who had been 
her truest friend had a better chance of her 
love. If Nugent decided on marrying her, 
he believed that her devotion to him would 
bring her happiness, no matter how unworthy 
he might be of it: if he went away alto- 
gether after seeing her, why then he would 
pray that the trial might come upon her 
softly and tenderly. And so, throughout the 
night in the dewy garden, for indoors he felt 
almost stifled, Tom tried to look his cares 
calmly in the face. In the first dawn of 
morning it occurred to him that his house- 
hold would be astir early, and he crept guilt- 
ily to bed. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


May-Day. Numberless pairs of little eyes 
had peeped out of the windows under the 
sloping cottage roofs that morning, to see 
what the sunrise prognosticated for the day. 
Had the weather been wet, Mr. Stokes’s barn 
must have been borrowed and decorated for 
the occasion, and the clearing-out of the cob- 
webs alone was an important undertaking ; 
but there was no need for it. Overhead was 
a cloudless sky, with the larks fluttering up- 
wards, and filling the air with their song. 
There was something left to hope for, and to 
look forward to, throughout nature : a sense 
of incompleteness suggestive of a higher 
beauty yet tocome. Tom sat at his break- 
fast, and found, as we all have done at some 
time of our lives, that it is not the outward 
world only that is lighted up by sunshine. 
He was almost inclined to wonder how it was 
that he had “ given in,’’ as he expressed it 
to himeelf, over night. A letter from the 


late Inspector of Police lay on the table, in- 
forming him that Mr. George Nugent, after 
landing at 8 a.m. on the previous day, had 
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transacted business at an agent’s and an out- 
fitter’s, and had proceeded to Chanleigh, from 
whence intelligence of his proceedings would 
be forwarded to Tom in due course. As it 
was unnecessary to have Nugent’s visit to 
himself chronicled, he wrote to his active in- 
formant to put a stop to further proceedings. 
By noon the guests, bidden and unbidden, 
began to make their appearance. It was im- 
possible for Tom, naturally sanguine as he 
was, not to feel his spirits rise at the sight of 
the troops of children pouring in, all pre- 
pared for enjoyment of his contriving, and 
‘ half crazy in the anticipation of it. The 
little pony-carriages, laden with the clergy- 
men of the surrounding parishes, their wives 
and their children in fabulous numbers, came 
slowly along the road. Mrs. Wortleby and 
her seven daughters arrived from Chanleigh, 
as happy in their rare holiday as the smallest 
child in the village. Doctors brought the 
female members of their family, and- looked 
on good-naturedly themselves for half-an-hour 
or so. The distinguished-looking daughters 
of the squire considered it as a good oppor- 
tunity of doing what was necessary in the 
way of civility to the clergymen’s wives in 
the neighborhood, patronizing some and snub- 
bing others ; while more than one individual 
who had been honored by the squire’s notice, 
could say with Macaulay ,— 
** He asked after my wife who is dead, 

And my children who never were born, ”* 
Always in the midst of a group of children, 
kind and happy and helpful, was Miss Letitia. 
Tom had glanced anxiously at her on her ar- 
rival. If he had had a mother or sister to 
warn her to look her best, he thought he 
should have been more at ease. He hada 
vague idea that she was not dressed like the 
girls who used to assist at the school fétes of 
his curate life, when they all seemed to him 
in a flutter of muslin and blue ribbons ; but 
for all that she wore a dull gray gown,— 
surely George Nugent would relent when he 
saw her, and read her whole history in her 
face. It was no wonder that he started at 
the sight of every new comer, and hastened 
restlessly from one group to another. Vari- 
ous rewards and prizes had been given away. 
The school children had eaten roast-beef and 
plum-pudding till they had placed their diges- 
tions in jeopardy for life. The cricketers 
were preparing for their share in the pro- 
gramme of the day. If Tom had not been so 
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preoccupied, he would have seen with satis- 
faction that an old school-fellow named 
Thorpe, who had a good living in the neigh- 
borhood, and wanted a wife, and whom hé 
had introduced to Mrs. Wortleby and her 
daughters, was talking eagerly to kind-hearted 
Jane Wortleby : she rarely found a cavalier 
on such occasions—the prospect of so numer- 
ousa body of sisters-in-law serving, asa scare- 
crow to all matrimonial intentions, to say 
nothing of the ordinary civilities of life. 

A golden age of childhood! Modern writers 
may say what they will of the acuteness of 
sorrow and even remorse in early years: we 
shall never know the delight of the little ones, 
—five-and-twenty, at least,—who were dan- 
cing round the green to the old song of ‘‘ Here 
we goround the Mulberry Bush.”’ Oh, happy, 
vigorous age of youth! with all its shyness 
and grievous self-consciousness, we shall never 
feel again the elasticity of muscle and spirit 
with which the cricketers fought for fame,— 
and an electro-plated drinking cup. Many 
of us, like Tom’s older parishioners, must 
content ourselves with a tranquil pipe, and a 
seat on the distant bench, willing to witness 
the exertions of others, and to rejoice in their 
suceess.. The mirth was at its height. Six 
plow-boys in sacks had started for a very 
distant goal amidst loud peals of laughter, in 
which the gravest of the bystanders joined. 
With immense difficulty they were advancing 
towards the side of the field nearest the en- 
trance, where the little children were keep- 
ing up their dance round the green. Suddenly 
Tom’s eye fell on George Nugent, dressed as 
he had been over-night, with a broad-brimmed 
white hat, with a piece of crape round it, 
pulled down over his eyes ; his knotty stick 
still in his hand. He seemed to be watching 
the proceedings with some interest. Close by 
was Miss Letitia, busily engaged in the in- 
tricacies of the ‘‘ Mulberry Bush,” and help- 
ing the children to keep clear of the green, 
which was fast becoming obstreperous. She 
was so near him, that her garments touched 
him, and recognition on her part seemed in- 
evitable. As George Nugent’s eyes turned 
moodily upon her, Tom’s heart beat fast. 
His first impulse was to rush away into the 
house, anywhere that he might not witness 
their meeting ; but he checked himself, won- 
dering whether he ought not to go up and 
help them through theawkwardnessof it. Ina 
miserable state of indecision, his eyes wonder- 
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ing from the cricket-match to. the sack-race, 
and from the-sack-race to Miss Letitia and 
the little children, several minutes passed on, 
which seemed almost hourstohim. Suddenly 
he heard George Nugent cry out in a loud 
voice, ‘* Out of the way, you little idiot!” 
and saw him put his hand roughly on Jemmy 
Bates’s shoulder to enforce his order. Down 
rattled the little crutches as they had done on 
the day when Tom had first entered Beau- 
champ. The competitors in the race were 
close upon him, when Miss Letitia, with more 
indignation in her face than Tom had ever 
seen there before, once more ran to the boy’s 
rescue, and carried him away to a more se- 
cure spot. The public attention was concen- 
trated on the race, and very few had observed 
the occurrence. A few minutes afterwards, 
George Nugent left the field. 

The die was cast, and there was nothing 
left now but to wait with patience till night- 
fall. Tom having decided on the merits of 
the sack-race, proceeded to the dining-room, 
where his guests were actively employed. He 
did not observe Mr. Thorpe helping Jane 
Wortleby to pigeon-pie, nor her mother’s eyes 
glistening at the sight of the girl’s face, all 
animation as they talked, and ate, and talked 
again. Mrs Wortleby,in her simple-hearted 
way, had already got so far in her specula- 
tions as to decide on a fitting wedding-dress 
for her daughter in the event of a match be- 
ing the result, and Tom little knew how she 
had blessed him for the golden opportunity 
he was unconsciously throwing in Jane’s way. 
He exerted himself to the utmost in his char- 
acter of host. He fetehed in the elderly and 
the ordinary among his female visitors, and 
they somehow felt younger and more attrac- 
tive in his society ; it seemed as if with him 
there need be no apology for their age or their 
ugliness : his kind-heartedness overlooked it 
all. Out into the sunshine again, where the 
village band has begun to play a country 
dance in which young and old, rich and poor, 
are to join; when Mrs. Wortleby dances 
with the best bowler, and Miss Letitia with 
the conquering plough-boy, and Mr. Thorpe, 
) contrary to all etiquette on such occasions, 
with Jane. It lastsan hour ; for every awk- 
ward partner has to be put right; the shy 
ones have to be encouraged ; the noisy ones 
to be kept in order; every big brown hand 
has to be seized ; every tiny hot one to be 
raised aloft; but it comes to an end at last, 





and the members of the band retreat to the 
last cask. While the shadows are length- 
ening on the grass, it is wonderful to hear 
** God save the Queen ”’ sung slowly, majesti- 
cally, and greatly out of tune. The Beau- 
champ people give three cheers for their rec- 
tor. He stands bareheaded in the purple 
light, and thanks them for their good will, 
and asks them all to come again: and the 
day is done. 

No letter. The-suspense of another night 
would have been intolerable. Tom walked 
over to Chanleigh, where he arrived just as 


the Rose and Crown was closing, and found ° 


that a person answering George Nugent’s des- 
cription had left fgr London early in the even- 
ing. The clock of Beauchamp church struck 
twelve as he crossed the common on his way 
home. Then came the hour again, like an 
echo from the church tower at Chanleigh : 
more faintly still, little chimes broke into the 
clear air from the next village. Tom was 
somewhat weary both in body and mind ; but 
a vague sense of relief came over him as he 
looked back on the events of the day. He 
was thankful for it, and in natures such as 
his, thankfulness is one form of happiness. 
Two days afterwards, Mr. Wortleby drove 


over from Chanleigh with a sense of impor; 


tance hid under a more distant manner than 
usual, calling at the Squire’s, the rectory, 
the medical man’s, and even at the Golden 
Lion, telling everywhere the same story in 
precisely the same words. He stated that 
Mr. George Nugent had returned from Aus- 
tralia, and in the handsomest and most hon- 
orable manner had intimated his intention 
of paying his father’s debts in addition to 
his own. For himself, he must be allowed 
to say that he had received a magnificent 
silver tea-service in acknowledgment of some 
slight assistance he had once had the satisfac- 
tion of rendering Mr. Nugent. He did not 
add that in the silver tea-pot he had found a 
hundred pound note in an envelope, on which 
was written , ‘‘ Debt, £37, and interest,’’ or 
that George Nugent, in taking that sum from 
his cash-box for his passage to Australia, had 
committed a felony. The whole village was 
full of the wonderful event, and of Reuben 
Bates’s good fortune, Mr. Wortleby having 
been charged with the arrangements for his 
emigration. Tom longed to know how Miss 
Letitia had received the tidings. Had he 
been treacherous to her cause, he could not 
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have been more careful to avoid her since the 
school-feast. Sunday came, and he went 
down to the church for the morning service, 
for the first time, with a divided heart. He 
knew that Miss Letitia sat where he could 
see her face, and he felt as if he must stop 
short in the psalm which he was reading, if 


he did not satisfy himself as to the effect the| got 


news had had upon her. Tom looked at her 
but once ; and he carried away with him an 
impression that her eyes were glittering, that 
her cheeks were carnation colored, and that 
she wore a red bonnet. Poor Miss Letitia! 
It was a pardonable piece of female vanity 
to wear a pink ribbon on this day above all 
others, when the whole of the inhabitants of 
the parish were‘expecting George Nugent 
amongst them again. Sunday passed, and 
the week wore on, and still he did not come. 
By dint of bounding over hedges and other- 
wise ignominiously making his escape when 
Miss Letitia came in sight, Tom had avoided 
meeting her in his daily walks ; but he grew 
at last so much to dread an interview, that 
he could scarcely bring himself to leave the 
house. He had a foreboding that sooner or 
later he must meet her face to face, and own 
that he had utterly failed in what he had un- 
dertaken to do; and he tried to be prepared 
to answer her questions without touching on 
the subject of George Nugent’s visit: but the 
meeting should be of her own seeking ; he re- 
solved to evade it while he could. The crisis 
came at last. Tom had a note from Miss 
Ietitia, asking to speak to him, and he 
went at the appointed hour with a heavy 
heart. She was sitting at the open window, 
with restless eyes, which looked as if they 
had watched and watched again till they had 
grown weary in the task. How long had 
she been without sleep, Tom wondered, as he 
glanced at her face, and noted how many 
painful feelings, shame, disappointment, and 
yet some lingering thread of hope, had been 
striving for the mastery since he had seen her 
last. 

‘‘[ would not have asked you to come, 
Mr. Morland,”’ she said, ‘if I had any rela- 
tion, any other friend to give me advice. 
You may, have heard that Mr. Nugent has 
returned from Australia? ’’ 

Tom said in a low tone that he knew it. 

‘‘ He has acted nobly,”’ she said, and a flush 
of enthusiasm spread on her cheeks. ‘ He 
has paid his father’s debts; he has made 
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provision for his old servants ; he intends to 
send out to the colonies any one who cannot 
honestly get on here ; but is it because the 
place is so full of unhappy associations to 
him, that he does not come himself? Is it be- 
cause—’’ she waited for a moment, and then 
broke out in sobs—‘ Is it because he has for- 
ten me? ”’ 

What could Tom say? He sat looking at 
a flower-pot on the window-sill, growing more 
and more wretched every moment. 

‘“¢T must try and tell you what 1 want you 
to do,”’ she said, checking her tears. ‘I 
hear that Mr. Wortleby stated yesterday in 
Chanleigh that Mr. Nugent was going back 
to Australia. I have tried to write to him, 
but I cannot do it. I want you to ascertain 
if the report is true from Mr. Nugent him- 
self. Think, Mr. Morland, [ have no father, . 
no brother, no one to ask to help me in the 
wide world.” 

‘‘T would do what you wish willingly,” 
said Tom, in a troubled voice, ‘‘ if it would 
be of any earthly use.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he never had my letters; per- 
haps he thinks that after leaving so suddenly, 
without saying one word of farewell, I should 
cease to look upon him as I had done,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘ You told me you once had a sis- 
ter ; you would have stretched out your hand 
to help her in such a strait; have pity on 
me!”’ 

There was more of the spirit of chivalry in 
Tom’s nature than anybody ever suspected. 
He felt he would rather cut off his right hand 
than tell her that Nugent had looked at her 
face, and no longer cared for it. His only 
alternative was to venture on scarcely less 
delicate ground. 

‘You believe that I would tell you the 
truth,” he said, ‘‘no matter how painful it 
might be to me? On my honor, then,—I 
say it to you as I would have said it to her, 
—he is not worthy of you.” 

‘* Don’t say 80! Don’t say so!” she cried. 
‘ Think of all that he hasdone. Think what 
his life must have been all these years, to bear 
such fruit in theend. Restitution, kindness, 
charity, he has failed in none of these. What 
can you know of him that you should be his 
accuser ? ’’ 

Tom was silent. 

‘* He has been misrepresented to you,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and you have held back, because some 
story of his former life has prejudiced you. 
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against him. You, of all men, should judge 


him as he now is.” 

‘“‘T do,” said Tom, solemnly. 
have seen him.” 

‘© You have seen him! ’’ she exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

‘* Yes ; immediately on his return; but I 
could not bring myself to tell you. You 
would not know him as he now is.’’ 

‘If he were altered by sickness, by old age 
even, I should know him,” she said; ‘‘ any- 
where in the world. if I saw his face, I should 
recognize it again. You have broken your 
promise to me, Mr. Morland. You have let 
him go without a word. He does not know 
I have loved him all these long years.”’ 

Tom was wounded by her words. 

**T would have laid down my life to have 
brought him back,’’ he said. ‘‘ I do not wish 
to speak against him, or to urge his faults 
as a reason for your ceasing to regret him. 
Think of him as leniently as you will. Only 
have patience with yourself, Letitia. You 
have made too many happy around you to 
fail to find peace now.” 

“Tf I could have seen him!” she said, 
weeping bitterly. ‘‘ It was cruel of you not 
to let me see him.” 

‘* You have seen him,’ he said, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying in his distress. 

She looked breathlessly in his face. 

‘* On the day of the school-feast,’’ he said 
‘when you were playing with the children, 


* Letitia, I 
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—Jemmy Bates was knocked down side 
one standing by. It was George Nugent.” 

She had risen from her seat while he was 
speaking. As if she had been blind, she held 
by one piece of furniture after another till 
she reached the door,—Tom not daring to ap- 
proach her, or call for assistance. He held 
his breath as she ascended the staircase, and 
with uncertain steps reached the room above. 
A moment afterwards he heard her fall heay- 
ily on the floor. 


Six years have passed sinte Tom’s May-day 
feast, the results of which have tended to 
make the Beauchamp corner of the world a 
happier one. Mr. Thorpe has married Jane 
Wortleby, and she has never ceased from her 
kindly endeavors to promote the welfare of 
her sisters. Three of them she has already 
disposed of in matrimony, and she has strong 
hopes and cheering prospects for the rest. 
Tom has lost none of his interest in the par- 
ish. By his side runs a bright-eyed boy, 
with his small hand always locked in that of 
his father, to whom he is companion and 
playmate during the greater part of the day. 
Tom laughs when the school-children even 
now address his wife as Miss Letitia, for he 
has called her eo himself many times since 
their marriage; and Letitia has grown a 
happy, comely looking matron,—but, cer- 


»| tainly the reverse of thin. 





Proressor LANE, in his preface to his Arabic- 
English Lexicon, makes the following remarks 
as to the labor expended on that.work : — 


‘** Nearly twenty years have now elapsed since 
I commenced this work. Had I foreseen that 
the whole labor of the composition must fall 
upon me, or the project be abandoned, and had 
I foreseen the length of time that it would re- 
quire of me, unaided, I should certainly not 
have had the courage to undertake it. 
For seven years, in Cairo, I prosecuted my task 
on each of the work-days of the week, after an 
early breakfast until within an hour of mid- 
night, with few and short intervals of rest 
(often with no interruption but that of a few 
minutes at a time for a meal, and half an hour 
‘for exercise) except on rare occasions when I was 





stopped by illness—and once, when I devoted 
three days to a last visit to the Pyramids. I 
seldom allowed myself to receive a visitor, ex- 
cept on Fridays, the Sabbath, and leisure day 
of the Muslims, and more than once I passed a 
quarter of the year without going out of my 
hous. . . To convey a due idea of the 
difficulties of my task would be impossible. 
While mainly composing from the ‘ Taj-el-Aroos,’ 
I have often had before me, or by my side, 
eight or ten other lexicons (presenting three 
different arrangements of the roots, and all of 
them differing in the order, or rather in the dis- 
order of the words explained), requiring to be 
consulted at the same time; and frequently 
more than a day’s study has been necessary to 
enable me thoroughly to or amie a single 
passage *” 
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From the Saturday Review, 18 Avg. 
ANGLOPHOBIA. 

Ir the vanity of Englishmen requires a 
corrective, they have only to ascertain the 
feelings with which their country is regarded 
by neighboring and rival nations. Wise men 
are content to know, and, if possible, to for- 
get, that they are the subjects of censorious 
comment to their friends and to strangers. 
Good breeding and good feeling forbid un- 
favorable criticism in the presence of its ob- 
ject; but nations are compelled to be listeners, 
and England, at least, never hears any good 
of herself. At present, the discordant cho- 
rus of abuse has swelled into an unprece- 
dented volume, and it seems worth while to 
inquire why a community which seems to it- 
self peaceable and inoffensive has become, 
even more conspicuously than in ordinary 
times, the victim of universal calumny and 
vituperation. The furious hatred of Federal 
America to England is, perhaps, the most 
discreditable instance on record of a prevail- 
ing and malignant delusion; but there is, 
unfortunately, no doubt that it is at present 


. 


the dominant feeling of the North. The} 


complaints which are founded on the doubt- 
ful case of the Alabama are mere excuses for 
the gratification of animosity. The Ameri- 
can press was as hostile before a Confederate 
vessel had sailed from Liverpool as in its 
hundredth reiteration of the false assertion 
that the laws of neutrality have been wilfully 
violated. From the beginning of the war, 
the Federals have been alternately taught that 
England was determined to assist the South, 
and that she was deterred by selfish coward- 
ice from even dreaming of recognition. The 
Emperor of the French has scarcely become 
unpopular in the United States, although 
he has urged recognition on the English Gov- 
ernment, and although he has taken advan- 
tage of the Secession to establish a monarchy 
in Mexico. Whatever is unpalatable in his 
acts is systematically attributed to English 
influence, because the anger which has been 
increased by the war is but a flame blown up 
from the ashes of pre-existent and causeless 
animosity against England. 

The dislike which is felt for the English 
name and character in France is perhaps les» 
outrageous, as it is modified hy self-respect, 
but it is unfor pees cavelly genuine. The 
hesitation of the Baglish Government in sup- 
porting the Emperor’ 8 policy in Poland has 
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| tevived the habitual declamations against 


English perfidy and selfishness. It is well 
known that England is disinclined to permit - 
the extension of the French dominions in 
Europe, and perhaps there isa sincere dis- 
belief in the enthusiasm of Englishmen for 
the independence of Poland. In this case, 
also, the immediate pretext of offence is but 
the symbol and utterance of a long standing 
prejudice. For centuries French opinion has 
been, on the whole, unfriendly to England, 
and the Continent habitually looks through 
the eyes of France. It has been lately stated 
that the Russians consider it natural that 
France should protect the Poles, but that 
they are bitterly offended by the diplomatic 
interference of England. In the same man- 
ner, they attributed to England their misfor- 
tunes in the Crimean war, while they has- 
tened, a8 soon as peace was restored, to 
cement a fresh alliance with France. The 
Poles, while they are soliciting the aid of 
England, are unable to suppress the hatred 
which they have been taught by their French 
patrons to feel for the country which is falsely 
accused of complicity with the infamous par- 
titions of the last century. In one of the 
most plausible of their recent pamphlets, 
the Polish writer asserts that the centre of 
the Russian conspiracy is in London; and 
he repeatedly declares that England is the 
worst enemy of his cause. There is too 
much reason to fear that in Germany, and 
especially Prussia, English policy is regarded 
with suspicion and dislike. The alliance of 
the Western Powers has always been unpop- 
ular among the Germans; and the Govern- 
ment which is denounced in Paris au back- 
ward and illiberal is held responsible at Berlin 
and Hanover for half the revolutionary de- 
signs which originate in Europe. The former 
hatred of the Austrian Government to Eng- 
land had some excuse in the strong sympathy 
which had been felt for the Hungarian cause 
and for the independence of Italy. The offi- 
cial antipathy has, perhaps, recently relaxed, 
but the antagonism of policy and sentiment 
may at any moment revire. In Italy, except 
among the ecclesiastical and democratic fae- 
tions, the hearty good will of England to the 
national cause may have produced a favorable 
impression. Greece has recently shown an 
unexpected appreciation of the English char- 
acter, and the Turks can scarcely be want- 
ing ina certain respect for their only friend 
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and protector. With these exceptions, the 
opinion of Europe is mortifying to a patriotic 


Englishman. The greedy vanity which is 
gratified even by dislike may find some con- 
solation in the belief that hatred partakes 
largely of envy ; but, on the whole, it would 
be far more agreeable to meet with good will 
and appreciation among foreigners. 

Political influence is widely though un- 
equally distributed in England, and every 
educated man who concerns himself with pol- 
ities may contribute a share to the formation 
of public opinion. Those who find their 
opinions and habits of thought approximately 
represented in Parliament and in the Govern- 
ment are certain that they are themselves ex- 
empt from the vices which foreigners attrib- 
ute to their country ; and, to the best of their 
judgment, their neighbors appear to be as 
well-meaning as themselves. It is impossible 
to persuade them that Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, or Lord Derby spend their lives in 
plotting against the greatness of allied na- 
tions, and against the happiness and tranquil- 
lity of the world. In modern times, all Eng- 
lish parties are sincerely desirous of peace, 
and they are firmly convinced that the pros- 
perity of other nations is advantageous to 
their own country. Notwithstanding the 
mendacious rant of Federal speakers and writ- 
ers, almost all Englishmen regretted and dis- 
approved the Secession ; nor have they at any 
time grudged the extraordinary advance of 
the United States in wealth and population. 
Englishmen wish to see France increasing in 
material prosperity, and not engaged in waste- 
ful wars. They would rejoice in the estab- 
lishment of a great and united Germany, as 
they cordially welcomed the regeneration of 
Italy. The rapid progress of Spain has in 
no country been so readily appreciated as in 
England. The emancipation of the Russian 
serfs was unanimously applauded, and the 
general interest in the cause of the Poles is 
wholly unconnected with any hostile feeling 
tc Russia. Among all the populations which 
are tatght to detest England, not one is re- 
garded in turn with unfriendly feelings, ex- 
cept in consequence of some positive cause of 
offence. 

Some portion of the unpopularity of Eng- 
land is undoubtedly occasioned by the free- 
dom of the press, and by the unreserved dis- 
cussion which expresses a warm interest in 
foreign affairs. It is not agreeable to be pub- 
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licly discussed even by a friendly neighbor; 


nor can it be denied that members of Parlia- 
ment, and even ministers, have often been 
imprudently forward in the expression of un- 
palatable criticisms. Yet if the press were 
to silence all foreign. correspondence, and to 
impose on itself a total ignorance of foreign 
affairs, the chief causes of prejudice and mis- 
understanding would still be untouched. As 
long as the religion and institutions of the 
country remain the same, England will be 
hated by Roman Catholic priests, and by 
those whom they can influence, and by dem- 
ocrats throughout the world. As the classes 
which determine the opinion and poliey of 
England belong, with few exceptions, to the 
Established Church, they are not compensated 
by the support of Protestant sects for the hos- 
tility of Rome. The late Count Nesselrode 
was, perhaps, the only foreign member of 
the Anglican communion on the continent of 
Europe. There is, therefore, no ecclesiasti- 
cal sympathy with foreigners, and the politi- 
cal characteristics of England are almost 
equally insular and remarkable. The combi- 
nation of unlimited freedom with general in- 
equality is revolting to the European demo- 
crat, and unintelligible to the American. 
The ‘* principles of 1789” have never found 
acceptance in a country which possessed older 
and sounder principles of itsown. The great 
truth that all men are born free and equal 
requires much correction or limitation before 
it can become an available truth in England. 

When all the Roman Catholics, all the ex- 
treme Protestants, and all the Democrats are 
deducted, the possibly friendly residue of the 
population is reduced within narrow limits. 
it is remarkable that Italy, which but imper- 
fectly reflects the general hostility to Eng- 
land, also stands alone in the antagonism to 
Romish usurpation which has been an insular 
characteristic for a thousand years. States- 
men and scholars of the order of Cavour and 
Ricasoli have a fellow-feeling with the politi- 
cal supporters of the English Church. They 
wish that priests should be citizensand mem- 
bers of society, though they may be unable 
to secure the object, as in England, by estab- 
lishing a clerical order of gentlemen. They 
are probably also aware that political freedom 
is identicol with the government of an elastic 
and undefined mizority. A few Frenchmen 
and Germans are begimizg to understand 
that the only alternative of admiaistrative 
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COL. DELANCY’S FINAL DEPARTURE. 


despotism is the gratuitous discharge of pub- 
lic duties by the wealthier classes. It is not 
likely, however, that their teaching will reach 
the multitude, or that despotism will cease to 
rely on the congenial institution of universal 
suffrage; and it may, therefore, be feared 
that the English Government and nation will 
continue to be disliked and abused, especially 
as all European foreigners read French, while 
the Americans feed their angry passions even 
more fully by the use of a common tongue. 
As it is not convenient, even for the sake of 
conciliating general good will, to abolish 
Church and State, it may be respectfully sug- 
gested to foreign censors that they should 
make some little inquiry into the character 
and customs which they habitually misrepre- 
sent. 


From The Historical Magazine. 
COLONEL DELANCEY’S FINAL DEPARTURE 
FROM WESTCHESTER. 
BY J. M. MACDONALD. 
[Read before the New York Historical Society, 1861]. 


Ir had now long been evident (4.p. 1783) 
that the war was drawing to a close, and 
those Whigs whom civil strife had driven 
into voluntary exile, had been for some time 
returning. The refugees from above, and the 
loyalists in general who had been active sup- 
porters of the crown, were busied with prep- 
arations to leave their native country, for the 
purpose of seeking new homes in the wilder- 
ness of Nova Scotia. Although to these the 
Government of Great Britain lent its aid with 
no stinted hand, yet when they came to aban- 
don the land of their fathers, it was with 
saddened spirits and ‘lingering looks be- 
hind,’’ like those who underwent the pri- 
meval banishment from Eden. 

Among the most reluctant of the exiles, 
was the celebrated commander of the ‘+ West- 
chester Refugees.”” The Commonwealth of 
New York, by a formal act of her ‘Legisla- 
ture, had withdrawn from him her protection, 
had declared his estate, real and personal, to 
be forfeited to the people ; had banished him 
forever, and in case of his return to the State 
at any future time, declared him thereby 
guilty of felony, and sentenced him to death 
without benefit of clergy. Yet notwithstand- 
ing his attainder and the approaching relin- 
quishment of royal authority, he had clung 
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infant for the bosom of its mother, and that 

too, long after a further stay had become 

dangerous. Of all the Tories, he was most 

obnoxious to the ardent Whigs; and when, 

by common consent, a cessation of active hos- 

tilities took place, individual enterprise had 

made more than one effort to carry him off. 

From some of these attempts he had narrowly 

escaped ; but the British outposts in West- 

chester were now aboat to be withdrawn, and 

personal safety compelled him to seek another 
abode. 

It was on a brilliant morning, in one of 

the last days of April, that Colonel James 
Delancey took his final departure from West 
Farms. A bright vernal sun gilded hill and 
plain, birds sang their matin hymns, and 
early flowers were beginning to bloom. All 
nature seemed to revel in the freshness of 
infancy. Under such circumstances the 
youthful heart beats high. Even the weary 
pilgrim of life, while approaching his jour- 
ney’s end, can sometimes pause to look upon 
a scene like this, and for a moment fancy 
himself rejuvenated. But the welcome sounds 
and cheerful sights that move in the pageant 
of spring, awakened no responsive feelings in 
the ‘‘ Outlaw of the Bronx,’’ who, with a 
heavy heart mounted his horse, and riding to 
the dwellings of his neighbors, bade them each 
farewell. The last upon whom he called, 
though much his senior in years, had been 
a friend and associate from early life, and 
was just returned to the farm, which civil 
dissension had compelled him for awhile to 
abandon: ‘* Hunt,’’ said the colonel, ‘*1 
have called to bid you good-by. I hope you 
may prosper.”’ ‘* I don’t know how that will 
be,’’ answered the husbandman. ‘‘ Peace, it 
is true, has come at last, but Iam nowa poor 
man with a large family to provide for. . My 
cattle have all been stolen, my negroes have 
run away, my fences are burnt up, and my 
house and barn in ruin. Of all my prop- 
erty, nothing now remains but naked fields ; 
I don’t know how I shall get along.”’ ** Say 
no more,”’ replied Delancey. ‘* Look at me. 
You can remain here and cultivate your 
lands in quiet, while J must leave my native 
country, never to return!’? As he spoke 
these prophetic words, he turned in the sad- 
dle and gazed once more on Bronxdale, which 
in all its beauty, lay full before him. His 
paternal fields, and every object presented to 





to his early home with all the fondness of an 


his view, were associated with recollections of 
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eatly life. The consciousness that he behe]d 
them all for the lakt time, and the uncertain- 
_ ties to be encountered in the strange country 
to which .banishment. was consigning him, 
conspired to awaken emotions, such as the 
sternest bosom is sometimes compelled to en- 
tertain. It was iin vain that he struggled to 
suppress feelings which shook his iron heart. 
Nature soon obtained the mastery, and he 
burst into tears. After weeping with un- 
controllable bitterness for a few moments, he 
shook his ancient friend by the hand, ejacu- 
lated with difficulty, the words of benedic- 
tion: ‘‘ God bless you, Theophilus! ”’ and 
spurring forward, turned his back forever 
upon his native valley. 


SLAVERY AFTER THE REBELLION. 


Tue problems of the rebellion, all along, 
have proved rather in imagination than in 
fact. Ithas been with us asa nation—to use 
an old comparison—as it often is with the 
traveller in a mountain region. As he looks 
ahead, his course at no great distance seems 
to be absolutely barred from all further ad- 
vance. But steadily going on, he finds the 
path as steadily unlocking itself, leaving this 
hill on the right, that on the left, crossing the 
stream by a bridge before unperceived, and 
penetrating a gorge, until the tourist arrives 
at his destination with no more difficulty than 
if he had been journeying on a plain. In the 
same way, we have already left behind us 
many of the obstacles which, at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, seemed well nigh insur- 
mountable. It was, for instance, a very puz- 
zling question as to what we should do with 
the swarms of negroes that we encountered in 
the early invasion nof Vi irginia. After a while 
Gen. Butler suggested “the term ‘ contra- 
band,”’ and thus earned the public gratitude, 
for he turned the first corner in the dark 
labyrinth. Then came the organizing plans, 
the plans for employment, and finally the sys- 
tem of arming, until now the whole question 
is felt to be disposed of. 

And yet, in spite of this satisfactory expe- 
rience, realized in so many respects, there are 
those who are laboriously distressing them- 
selves over the future condition of slavery, 
that is when the rebellion shall have been 
subdued and all the States restored to the 
Union. It surely ought to afford some satis- 
faction to these gentlemen—although a mel- 
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ancholy one—that this political consumma- 
tion is yet so far off and requires so much to 
be done for its fulfilment, that ample scope 
will be given in the meantime for the removal 
of many of those difficulties with which they 
now invest the subject. They are troubled, 
for instance, with the thought of either con- 
tinuing slavery or abolishing it in a State 
which shall voluntarily return to the Union, 
expecting to save her ‘ peculiar institution.’ 
Now, no such case has arisen, nor is there any 
immediate probability of seeing such. On the 
contrary, the probability rather is, that the 
rebellion will have to be so ground out of each 
State that slavery will go with it, according 
to the actual experience of the war. This 
would remove the whole practical difficulty. 
And herein is the great lesson derived from 
our national experience during the last two 
years, which we cannot overlook when we sit 
down to think of the future. Before reunion, 
slavery will have totally disappeared, or have 
been put in a recognized course of extinction. 
This does not result actively from the Presi- 
dent’s emancipation proclamation, but from 


the necessary operation of the war, which , 


the proclamation recognized and applied. 
The national troops advance, slavery disap- 
pears—that has been the law of our whole 
military progress. If we are to overrun 
and occupy the whole South, as we have 
large parts of it, the result is obvious. 
On the other hand, if this result should be 
anticipated by several States and they should 
yield in advance, and thus close up the rebel- 
lion, it is possible that the institution, al- 
though morally condemned as the cause of 
the conspiracy, and irretrievably shattered by 
the national victory, might be allowed its 
choice of gradual extinction, as is now the 
case in Missouri. But this is not a probable 
event, as compared with the other—that is, 
the substantial disappearance of slavery in 
the progress of the war. This will preclude 
all difficulties at the North, and will leave no 
lasting enmity at the South. It will there, 
sooner or later, be felt to be one of the inevi- 
table effects of the war, one of the penal- 
ties which the leaders of the rebellion delib- 
erately took the risk of when they began the 
war. The Government, if it destroys the re- 
bellion, cannot repair the ruin of slavery if it 
would. As well might it covenant with Gen. 
Lee to replace in a season the great oaks 
which grew about Arlington Heights, and 
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which the rebellion of their owner compelled 
to be leveled, to.be used in our fortifications, 
or to permit a range for our cannon. They 
fell like slavery, to riseno more. A distant 
generation might gradually train up their 
successors, but this generation is not likely 
to be called upon to restore either tree or in- 
stitution.— Boston Journal, 1 Sept. 


DESIGNS. OF NAPOLEON III. 


Ir is not probable that the Government 
will at any early day proclaim to the country 
what policy it intends to pursue with réspect 
to the occupation of Mexico by the army of 
France and: the overthrow of‘ its republican 
form of government by the same instrumen- 
tality. Our domestic affairs are in that con- 
dition that the extremest caution and reti- 
cence become the duty of the Administration 
where a question of such gravity and magni- 
tude isinvolved. If the truth of half the evil 
machinations and flagitious schemes attrib- 
uted to Louis Napoleon be conceded, the re- 
lations of France and the United States are 
far from promising permanent friendship or 
peace between the two countries. Nay, if 
the sinister motives and purposes of which 
the emperor is so generally suspected have 
real existence, this country must either sub- 
mit to dishonor or resort to war. Even sup- 
posing that the unprincipled ambition which 
is known to govern that potentate stops at 
the point it has reached, it is no light thing 
that a European despot strikes down our 
sister republic and enthrones a monarchy 
upon our very threshold, accompanied by the 
declaration that his object in doing so is to 
arrest the progress of this republic, and shut 
it out from all acquisitions on this continent, 
south of its present boundaries, whether those 
acquisitions shall I by peace or by war. He 
may seize by force, we may not obtain by 
purchase, territory on our own continent. 
This is a strange and defiant kind of logic 
which the American people will find it hard 
work to be quiescent under. 

It is morally certain that had the ‘‘ South- 
ern Confederacy’ maintained for a little 
while longer a fair show of power to acquire 
its independence, ¢hat would have had an im- 
portant bearing upon Louis Napoleon’s policy 
in connection with his occupancy of Mexico. 
A New York contemporary expresses a confi- 
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dent belief that he has for some time had a. 

secret understanding withthe rebels at Rich- 
mond, by ‘which the ¢ession of Texas to the 
emperor was to be received as an equivalent 
for recognition and substantial aid to the 
“ Confederacy.”? While it may be doubtful 
whether the Emperor of the French would 
enter into any ‘‘ secret understanding ’’ with 


‘| a sd-called government not yet certain of es- 


tablishing itself, and which had neither the 
right nor the power to céde Texas or any 
other State, it is by no means improbable 
that Louis Napoleon secretly entertained the 
purpose of acquiring Texas, by some means, 
as a cotton growing countryg and that the 
steps he has taken, in Mexico wére but pre- 
paratory to the fact of such acquisition, the 
manner thereof to. be regulated by the rela- 
tive positions of the rebels and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A further prob- 
ability is that the crumbling down of the 
confederacy will partially defeat the scheme 
of the calculating ‘‘ nephew of his uncle,’’ 
inasmuch as it will cut off all hope of nego- 
tiating for Texas, either with that State iteelf, 
as an independent sovereignty, or with any 
other power than the United States as having 
jurisdiction in the premises. Had the ‘* Con- 
federacy ”’ established its sovereignity. the 
right of a State to separate itself from the 
others would have been established also, and 
it would have been easy for the emperor to 
intrigue for the secession of Texas from the 
confederacy, to recognize her sovereignty, 
and to take her under the protection of Mex- 
ico. A vety pretty game has been spoiled 
by the victories at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, 
Gettysburg, and Charleston. 

The questions remain: Will Louis Napo- 
leon now push forward his original scheme 
and annex Texas to Mexico, even while it is 
still claimed as a State of the Union? Or 
will he announce that his whole purpose is 
accomplished, and leave the emperor Maxi- 
milian to his fate? We incline to believe 
that he will adopt the latter course. If the 
reports we have from Europe are true, the 
Austrian Archduke himself would rather 
await further developments of Louis Napo- 
leon’s policy than immediately assume the 
honor that has been thrust upon him. It is 
announced that he has expressed his determi- 
nation, while accepting the proficred crown, 
to wait twelve months before entering upon 
his sovereignty. The throncless princes of 
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Europe do not generally pastpone honors of. 
that kind. To prevent the. Emperor of the 
French adopting the former alternative, it 
behooves our Government to maintain a firm 
and determined attitude and to.give his Im- 
perial Highness, timely. and explicit notice 
that any intermeddling with Texas, designed 

“to draw her from under the flag of the Union, 
will be the occasion of a war that will know 
no cessation. until: Mexico is wrested from his 
grasp, and proud France humbled in the 
gight of the world.—Philadelphia Press, 31 
Aug. 


e®- 
OUR DEFICIENCY OF ARMAMENT. 


Sir,—It is some years since you favored 
me by inserting certain cautionary remarks, 
which it occurred to me might not be with- 
out interest to the thoughtful portion of 
your readers. The remarks I have made 
have not been in a carping spirit, but, as 
far as my judgment has led me, have been 
founded on matter of fact. The result has 
never failed to prove this. I have had no 
prejudice to contend with, because I have 
been entirely unacquainted personally with 
those whose public acts I may have had to 
review. In my last letter I called your atten- 
tion to the unfortunate truism, that as a na- 
tion we are inferior in armament to any nation 
in Europe. We believe as a matter of tradi- 
tion that Britannia rules the waves, we do 
not know by what means that desirable end 
is accomplished; but if our tutelar goddess 
be supposed to rule the waves by dint of gun- 
powder and cannon-balls, we can only say 
that the waves must be very old: fashioned and 
highly traditionary waves to yield to her 
divinity any power of the sort, seeing that 
Britannia’s work-shops have been taxed in 
vain to place her on an equality with the 
nations of Europe and even America. The 
French, according to the United Service Ga- 
zette, state that they have a gun to pierce any 
armor-clad ship at one thousand yards. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, of the United States service, 
considers that the rifled heavy ordnance which 
bears his name can make short work of an 
armor-plated ship. We know that our armor- 
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cdated ships cannot be seriously injured by 
any sea-service gun we have yet made. The 
great Armstrong’s 110-pounders would hop 
off the side of our Warrior, and our old 68 
pounder sthooth-bore could only at a very 
short range demage the Warrior by concus- 
sion, Our ordnance slow coach has only 
travelled one stage, and there it sticks in the 
mud. The discovery has been made that the 
amount of velocity of a shot entixely depends | 
on the amount of powder used in the charge 
which propels it. Can Armstrong find a sea- 
service gun of the present weight to bear an 
extreme charge of powder? .He has not as 
yet done it. Can Whitworth? He has gone 
much nearer to it than Armstrong. Can 
Blakely? He says he can, but it appears 
that he is not permitted to try, although 
other nations use his great guns with success. 
There are many other gun-founders who con- 
sider that a sea-service gun, not heavier than 
a 68-pounder, can be constructed to pierce the 
iron plates placed on the sides of our armor- 
clad ships. This means, and it means noth- 
ing else than constructing a gun of our sea- 
service weight, capable of exploding a charge 
of powder sufficient to carry a ball through 
the strongest sides of ships yet made. 1 
cannot find that Dahlgren’s guns have yet 
been tried in England. Is not the experi- 
ment worth making? Armstrong, our sage 
philosophers assure us, is building a very 
heavy gun of great calibre. That can be 
done, the Americans have done it, and are 
using such guns at the siege of Charleston. 
When all other nations have made these great 
guns, we shall try Armstrong’s wonders 
against Whitworth’s prodigies, whilst all 
Europe is on the titter at us. 

But all this time the Warrior and Achilles 
are defensive, not offensive, men-of-war ; they 
can take but they cannot give, and if we went 
to war to-morrow, no may of common sense 
can pretend to have that confidence in the 
success of our navy which should be fixed in 
the mind of every Englishman. We may 
despise American Buncombe, don’t let us im- 
itate their odious foible, but learn to respect 
the truth, however unpleasant to our self- 
love. CaveEto. 
— Examiner, 15 Aug. 








